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BIOLOGY AND PSYCHIC RESEARCH.* 
By James H. Hys op. 


Ordinarily a book on a physiological question would have no 
direct interest for the psychic researcher, but a combination of 
facts makes this one of some importance. Nor is it because 
Hindu Yogis train their pupils in breathing that the connection 
with psychic phenomena is established. In fact this subject is 
not even mentioned by the author. He would disdain even to 
consider it. The book is a perfectly scientific treatise or investi- 
gation into certain physiological phenomena connected with 
breathing, and only ‘the connection in which the lectures were 
delivered gives the subject any relation whatever to the problems 
of psychic research. 

The Silliman Memorial lectureship was established at Yale 
University on a foundation of $80,000 to “ illustrate the presence 


*Organism and Environment as Illustrated by the Physiology of 
Breathing. By John Scott Haldane, M. D., F. R. S., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford University. (Silliman Memorial Lectures, delivered at 
Yale University) Yale University Press, 120 College Street, New Haven, 
Conn., 1917. Price $1.25 net. 
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and providence, the wisdom and goodness of God, as manifested 
in the natural and moral world. It was the belief of the testator 
that any orderly presentation of the fact of nature or history 
contributed to the end of this foundation more effectively than 
any attempt to emphasize the elements of doctrine or creed; and 
he therefore provided that lectures on dogmatic or polemical 
theology should be excluded from the scope of this foundation, 
and that the subject should be selected from the domains of 
natural science and history, giving special prominence to astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology and anatomy.” 

This provision rather obliged the lecturer to give a turn to 
the lectures that would satisfy the demands of a religious in- 
terpretation of physiology in the special field of his investigations. 
This »oint will come up again. But it is interesting to remark 
the antagonism in a religious mind to theology and its dogmatic 
creeds, as if any man could talk about God and Providence 
without involving himself in a theology of some kind. That, 
however, is neither here nor there, except as a sign of the times 
in its efforts to keep religious attitudes of mind while you reject 
the source of them. 

The point of contact with psychic research in the book is the 
lecturer's discussion of the ‘“ mechanistic’? and “ vitalistic ” 
theories of life, and his animadversions on the existence of God. 
He had to do this as an excuse for delivering the lectures under 
the auspices of the Silliman Foundation. It is true that every 
physiological function brings us up against metaphysical theories 
of “ Mechanism ” or “ vitalism’’, but in any partial discussion of 
the field in pure physiology one can evade their consideration. 
But the author could hardly escape the discussion in this con- 
nection. His statement of the facts connected with breathing 
is purely scientific and his experiments seems to have been quite 
original and important. He has discovered or expounded views 
somewhat at variance with the common idea of breathing, tho 
not opposed to the views of his colleagues. This novelty may, 
perhaps, be a special excuse for mentioning their relation to 
the theories of ‘“‘ mechanism ” and “ vitalism ”’, but in doing it he 
opens up the time honored discussion of materialism which 
psychic research encounters at every step of its progress. 
Materialism is the theory that has been identified with “ mech- 
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Biology and Psychic Research. 407 
anistic views in the whole field of biology and physiology and 
it conceives mental phenomena as functions of the brain and as 
perishable with them. “ Vitalism”’, while it does not pretend to 
support what may be called Mentalism or Spiritualism, would 
prepare the way for this by transcending matter in its conception 
of something more than the known material forces as presumably 
necessary to account for the phenomena of life. In this way 
psychic research is deeply interested in the borderland theories 
of biology and physiology, and we may obtain, at least, an ad 
hominem leverage on Materialism by calling attention to the dis- 
putes in its own chosen field. 

If the author had confined himself to the purely physiological 
question of breathing, it would not be in place to notice his work, 
but he has involved his discussion in metaphysical problems and 
thus becomes legitimate prey for the philosopher and psychic 
researcher. But it will be necessary to state the facts in his work 
as a condition of understanding just what his problem is. 

We inhale air containing oxygen and exhale carbon dioxide, 
or what is ordinarily called carbonic acid gas. It is usually sup- 
posed that the chemical change or substitution takes place in the 
lungs. But this is not true. The oxygen is taken up into the 
venous blood and there combines with the impurities of it and 
is expelled into the lungs as carbon dioxide. So far the process 
is well known. This is done by the action of breathing. But it 
is found that breathing conforms to certain definite laws. As 
an act it is a combination of a voluntary and an automatic process. 
It is slower or more rapid according to the needs of the venous 
blood for purification. That is, it adjusts itself to the demands 
of the organism in a sort of automatic way, tho subject to vol- 
untary interference at any time. But the breathing is less when 
the carbon dioxide in the blood is less and is increased when the 
carbon dioxide is increased. There is thus established between 
the breathing and the condition of the blood a sort of balance 
or reflex adjustment which is called the normal condition. The 
whole process is adjusted to the preservation of this normal 
which is the condition of maintaining a normal condition of life, 
any life at all. The carbon dioxide has been shown to be as 
necessary to sustaining certain organic functions as oxygen, and 
so we must not exhale too much or too little of it. So there is 
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always a normal for the amount of carbon dioxide in the system. 
Any breathing that tends to decrease this normal percentage of 
it is followed by a reaction in the breathing itself and vice versa. 

But it is also found that the breathing is affected, made rapid 
or slow, according to the percentage of oxygen in the air breathed, 
and that there is another “ normal ’’ dependent on the pressure of 
the atmosphere, so that it is not an absolute percentage of oxygen 
or carbon dioxide that determines the whole process. Then a 
further discovery was made that this normal varied with “ hy- 
drogen ion concentration’, which we need not explain farther 
than to say that there has been proved a system of normals vary- 
ing with the presence or absence of other factors than the ones 
most apparent. There is a completely automatic adjustment of 
the breathing to all of these, and connected with the respiratory 
center of the nervous system, which is the point from which the 
reactions are supposed to originate in response to the stimuli 
which the carbon dioxide in the blood and the lungs causes. 

These adjustments are summarized by the author as those of 
regulation by “ acclimatization and disease’’ and regulation by 
‘external and internal environment.’’ These are merely short 
expressions for a large number of variations in the action of 
breathing according to the conditions of the atmosphere, of the 
body and of various elements entering into its functioning, 
They only show that the actions and reactions of the organism 
are more complex than the ordinary conception of breathing 
would exhibit. It would require repeating the whole book to 
make this clear. Our present purposes are satisfied by the illus- 
trations already given and the brief indication that the adjust- 
ments are very complicated. It is this complication that serves 
the basis for reopening the question of ‘“ mechanism” and 
‘“vitalism.”” As these theories are the questions of interest to 
the psychic researcher they now come up for consideration. The 
facts which the lecturer produces are not questioned, perhaps, 
by any one. It is their interpretation that marks the difference 
between investigators. 


It was Dr. Haldane who protested so strongly against the 
address of Professor Schafer before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, followed the next year by Sir 
Oliver Lodge's celebrated address. Professor Schafer’s was 
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frankly a defence of the “ mechanical’’ or Materialistic expla- 
nation of nature. It is Dr. Haldane’s protest that makes the 
present discussion interesting and pertinent. Professor H. 
Wildon Carr calls attention to it in his review of the present 
lectures in The Hibbert Journal for January, 1918. The sym- 
pathy of Professor Carr is invoked evidently by the denial of the 
‘mechanistic ’ theory, and, as we hope to show, equally fails to 
realize the direction in which the solution is to be found. 

Dr. Haldane discusses the two theories in the first and in the 
last lectures. In order to understand our own animadversions 
it will be necessary to quote his statements. Speaking of the 
process in breathing, he says: [p. 2. ] 


“We are familiar with two opposing theories as to the nature 
of the co-ordination. One of these is that known as vitalism, which 
assumes that within the living body there is constantly at work a 
special influence, the so-called ‘vital principle,’ which guides 
the blind physical and chemical reactions which would otherwise 
play havoc with the organism. The other is that the body is a very 
complex and delicate mechanism, so arranged as to bring about the 
co-ordination. According to one school this mechanism is the result 
of natural selection, tho according to another its origin must be 
sought in special creation. I hope to be able to convince you that 
neither the vitalistic nor the mechanistic theory of the relation be- 
tween organism and environment is tenable, and that we must look 
to a more thorough and direct interpretation.” 


After stating many of the facts connected with the process 
of breathing he returns to these theories and rests his view upon 
the new facts which he has produced, tho fairly indicating 


how the mechanist would interpret them. We quote again: 
[pp. 16-17.] 


“Tt is evident that the mechanistic school of physiologists can 
point to the new facts with regard to the regulation of breathing 
as a confirmation of their principles. For the respiratory center 
miay be regarded as a mechanism which reacts in a very sensitive 
manner to slight changes in the concentration of carbon dioxide. 
There is no mystery about the regulation of breathing—no need to 
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invoke the presence of factors which are not physical or chemical. 
The-respiratory center is, in fact, typical of other bodily mechanisms. 
The delicacy of their reaction is due to the delicacy of their mech- 
anism, and not to the interference of some mysterious guiding in- 
fluence such as the so-called ‘ vital principle.’ 

“ But the vitalists can equally find confirmation in the new facts. 
They can lay stress on the extreme delicacy of the regulation, and 
the fact that in man this delicate regulation is maintained, day after 
day, and year after year, in spite of all kinds of changes in the 
external environment, and in spite of the metabolic changes con- 
stantly occurring in all living tissues. These facts preclude the 
hypothesis that the respiratory center is a permanent structure so 
stable that it is unaffected by changes in environment. The regula- 
tion, if it be a mechanism, is utterly mysterious from the physical and 
chemical standpoint, and necessitates the assumption that a special 
guiding influence is present, such as does not exist, so far as we 
know, in the organic world. The more delicate and definite the 
physiological regulations which the advance of experimental physi- 
ology is constantly discovering, the stronger the case for vitalism. 

“| have tried to put the case fairly on both sides; for both sides 
have always appealed to me strongly, and I have been utterly unable 
to accept the one-sided mechanistic arguments which have been put 
forward by many leading physiologists in recent times, or the equally 
one-sided vitalism of the vitalistic minority.” 


Later Dr. Haldane recognizes the lineage of the “ mech- 
anistic "* theory in identifying it with Materialism, tho he calls 
the latter a “ vague’ conception. I do not think it any more 
vague than the “ mechanistic’ theory. They are equally 
“vague” or clear according to definition and the facts. But 
the first thing to be noted in Dr. Haldane’s view which we have 
quoted is his appeal to “ new ” facts as the basis of the denial of 
“mechanism”, tho he recognizes the manner in which the 
‘““mechanist ” would endeavor to reply to the charge. Unless, 
however, the new facts are qualitatively different from the old 
ones on which the “ mechanistic’ theory was founded, mere 
increase of complexity in the adjustments and co-ordination will 
not suffice to set aside the “ mechanistic” view. It was founded 
on the real or alleged resemblance between the phenomena of 
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inorganic and organic life in spite of the apparent differences. 
It simply held that organic phenomena were disguised “‘ mechan- 
ics." “* Vitalism ’’ was founded on the real or alleged difference 
in kind between inorganic and organic phenomena. That is the 
fundamental question to be solved and when you once assure 
yourself of the radical difference between the two sets of phe- 
nomena, the “ vitalistic’’ theory is a necessity, even tho we may 
not be able to determine any other characteristics of the “ vital 
force’ than those necessary to account for organic life. We 
may not be able to isolate it as a force and determine its various 
properties, but the hypothesis of its existence must go with the 
admission that the facts are different from those in inorganic 
things. What you have to show is that organic phenomena are 
the same in kind as inorganic facts in order to dispense with 
the need of a “ vital principle.” It is precisely the difficulty in 
showing this difference that weakens the “ vitalistic’’ theory, 
and nothing else. 

Now what we want here is clear conceptions. Dr. Haldane’s 
presentation of the physiological facts in the case is clear and 
unequivocal, but when we venture into the philosophical field, 
as we do when we discuss “ mechanistic” and “ vitalistic”’ 
hypotheses, it behooves us to be just as clear in our conceptions 
of terms. I do not think he is so in his discussion of them. 
There should be some appreciation of the problem which gave 
rise to the question itself. Toward the end of the volume 
he seems to be aware of this, when he is discussing the nature 
and existence of God, tho very briefly, but here he assumes that 
the conceptions “ mechanistic ” and vitalistic”’ are clear. If they 
were merely descriptive of the facts they might be perfectly 
clear, but they are not merely description. They have a meta- 
physical history heavily charged with all sorts of associations 
and implications, and we must either divest them of these and 
limit their meaning or reckon with the problems that gave rise 
to them. 

The sole interest of the “ vitalistic hypothesis was to explain 
an admitted difference between inorganic and organic phenomena, 
and it created a presumption against universal Materialism, but 
maintained the existence of something else than inorganic matter 
at the basis of all phenomena. Beyond this the theory has no 
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intellectual interest for any one. That is practically, tho perhaps 
unconsciously, conceded by Dr. Haldane in his animadversions 
on the conception of God. He does not give us an adequate 
definition of “mechanism”. Note the first passage quoted. All 
he says of it is that “the body is a very complex and delicate 
mechanism, so arranged as to bring about the co-ordination.” 
This definition begs the question. It repeats the term ‘ mech- 
anism ”’ in the definition, and that is the whole question at issue. 
Besides the expression “so arranged’ again begs the whole 
question. What “arranged” it? Is the expression “so ar- 
ranged ”’ a mere description of the facts, or does it include causal 
agency of any kind? If it imports only the former, it is not a 
statement of a theory. If it imports the latter, we may have 
“ vitalism ’’ as an explanation of “ mechanism’”’, and there is 
no mutual exclusiveness between the theories. 

The problem might just as well be clearly stated. Is organic 
life, or organism, merely an apparently different thing from 
inorganic phenomena? That is, are organic beings the product 
of the known properties of inorganic matter, simply more com- 
plex in their relations but the same in kind with the differences 
being merely unessential? Or are they such as require some 
other agent than inorganic matter, whether immanent in or tran- 
scendent to the organism? That is the whole problem. The 
former is the “ mechanistic’ and the latter is the ‘ vitalistic ” 
conception. 

The fundamental weakness of the “ vitalistic ’ theory is that 
no one has isolated the “ vital force’ or shown the existence of 
any energy with properties different from those of matter as 
we know it. In the “ mechanistic’ theory each element of the 
organism has been isolated outside it and its relation to the 
processes involved determined with accuracy. For instance, 
oxygen, which is the basis of blood purification is a well known 
agent wholly apart from this process, and we learn its causal 
place in it by tracing its various steps from its external source 
to the blood and can watch its effects there. If we did not know 
the existence of oxygen, but did know all the other factors in 
breathing and life, we should be very much mystified by our 
observation of the changes in the purification of the blood, and 
we would set up a “ vital force” to account for it. If we found 
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the oxygen, we should call it the “ vital force ’’ supposed, and 
that regardless of the question whether it was like or unlike 
the other elements. It would be the needed agent in the problem. 

Now we have not found or isolated any “ vital force”, 
whether material or immaterial, and so it is but a speculative 
reality based upon the assumed difference between inorganic 
and organic phenomena. Until it is isolated as are the oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen, ions and other elements, we cannot 
decide the question. ‘‘ Mechanistic” theories will have the pre- 
sumption in their favor, mere complexity of the phenomena not 
being sufficient evidence for a new form of energy, tho it may 
suggest it as an hypothesis. That isolation is absolutely nec- 
essary to prove it. The strength of the “ mechanistic” theory 
lies in its use of the well known properties of matter and the 
established fact of the connection or coexistences and sequences 
between the various phenomena or organic beings, even if they 
require the supposition of new properties for the recognized 
elements. We cannot shirk the problem by playing around its 
surfaces. The objective facts are all in favor of ‘‘ mechanism”, 
in so far as the mere coexistences and sequences of the elements 
are concerned, and we must resort to some other facts to justify 
‘ vitalistic ’’ theories. They require that we should discover an 
external force to account for the organism and its adjustments, 
whether it be external in space or merely external in nature tho 
permeating the organism. 

Dr. Haldane virtually distinguishes between “ physics” and 
‘ chemistry ” in his discussion and that ought to have suggested 
a more thorough way to treat the question. Some would prefer 
to say ‘ physico-chemical’? phenomena and thus connect the 
“ physical ” with the “ chemical” in the problem, implying their 
essential identity in activity. But he has missed the point in it. 
We can object to calling the living organism a “ mechanism ” 
only on the ground that we distinguish radically between the 
inorganic and the organic, between “ physics” and at least “ vito- 
chemistry.” That is probably the reason that he does not like the 
‘mechanistic’ theory, but he does not say. ‘‘ Mechanics” is 
a science that is occupied with purely inorganic phenomena and 
is based wholly upon the doctrine of inertia, when it comes to 
the search for causes. All inorganic things move only under 
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impulsion from without, from external causes. The doctrine of 
inertia compels us to view the facts in that way. But chemistry 
assumes internal causes in its conception of chemical affinities 
and departs thus radically from the point of view of pure me- 
chanics. A “ machine” is a “ mechanism” pure and simple and 
assumes external causes to move it. The machine counts for 
nothing in the phenomena except to be the subject of them or 
the means to an end. But when we come to the organic world 
we cannot use the term “ mechanism ” accurately without either 
begging the question or assuming that the organism is like an 
ordinary machine. That is the issue, and we require to be sure 
of our facts before we define the problem in a way that deter- 
mines the solution of it. If it be a “ mechanism” as that term 
is employed in ordinary Mechanics then it is certain that organic 
phenomena, the activities and functions expressed by life, are 
determined from without the organism and the “ vitalist ” will 
have the best of the situation, because the phenomena are differ- 
ent from those of pure mechanics. If it is not a mechanism as 
we understand that in Mechanics, then internal causes are at the 
basis of the facts, and again you have “ vitalism’ as the claimant 
for recognition, because the causal agent is not external to the 
organism. You can escape this dilemma only by adopting a loose 
and descriptive definition of ‘ mechanism” and so take it only 
to represent a set of uniform coexistences and sequences which 
also characterize pure “ mechanism” in Mechanics, but do not 
involve any idea of the causes. Objectively an organism is a 
“mechanism ”’, but only such without any implication of causes 
either external or internal. But if we use the term as we do in 
‘physics * or Mechanics, it implies the externality of the cause 
to start with, while “ vitalism ” implies an internal cause and is 
perfectly consistent with the “ mechanistic ” theory of the physi- 
ologist. The only question is whether the “ vital principle ’’ is 
material or immaterial. If it be material we have a “ mech- 
anism’ still obedient to external causes or our “ matter” is not 
inorganic and we have an exception to the “ matter” of the 
world of Mechanics. You can take your choice in the situation. 
If it be immaterial, the “ vitalistic ’’ theory tends toward a larger 
interpretation of nature than the Materialist and ordinary “ mech- 
anistic ” speculator imagines. 
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On this whole problem Dr. Haldane perhaps unconsciously 
equivocates. I think there can be no doubt about his fairness, 
but he is the victim of equivocal terms which need to be cleared 
up. He speaks of “external” and “ internal environments.” 
From the point of view of the organism this is a contradiction. 
“Environment” means “external .forces.’”’ Hence “ internal 
environment ” would mean “internal external forces.” That 
absurdity is apparent. But what lends support to his real mean- 
ing is the facts which he quotes, tho they should not be described 
in terms of “internal” and “external environments’’, except 
as he changes from one point of view to another. What he is 
really doing is sometimes to regard the problem from the stand- 
point of the respiratory center and sometimes from the standpoint 
of the organism as a whole. From the point of view of the 
respiratory center the rest of the organism is “‘ external environ- 
ment”? and not “internal” at all. From the standpoint of the 
organism as a whole, the external world is the environment and 
so external, but the organism is not an “ internal environment ”’. 
You cannot play fast and loose with these conceptions in the 
causal problem. It makes no difference in the merely descriptive 
question. We understand exactly what he means and would not 
object to it, but when we are philosophizing we have to be con- 
sistent in the employment of our terms and see that the solution 
does not beg the issue. 

From the standpoint of the respiratory center we are dividing 
the organic being into two separate fields for explanation in the 
same way, so that from the standpoint of the organism as a whole 
we distinguish between it and the external world. The problem 
in this situation is not to find what the cause is in the organic 
whole, but what the cause is that acts either on the respiratory 
center or in it. If the life processes are merely reactions of the 
centers on stimuli originating in the rest of the body, we must 
regard the respiratory center, or all centers, as the “ mechanical ”’ 
thing and the rest of the organism as the self-active agent, in 
which case it is not a “ mechanism ”’, or as the medium for the 
transmission of energy from the external world to it, in which 
the ‘“ mechanistic’’ theory would still hold good. But Dr. 
Haldane dismisses the doctrine that the “ external environment ” 
is the primary cause of the life processes, and dismisses it as a 
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theory dismissed by all physiologists. That requires him to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the “internal” causes are not 
‘mechanistic ’’ or mechanical. On the other hand, if the respir- 
atory center, or any other centers, for that matter, acts on its own 
initiative, it is not a “ mechanism ” while the rest of the organism 
may be such. To view the question from the point of view of 
the organism as a whole is to take into account either “‘ mechan- 
ical’ stimuli from without or to reckon only with internal or 
self-active causes, or to admit the co-operation of both in the 
phenomena. The “ vitalist”’ thinks only of internal causes, the 
‘““mechanist ” thinks only of external causes, while a third view 
is possible in which both causes may combine to produce the 
result and to do it in a manner which conceals the “ vital force ” 
and complicates the “ mechanistic’? phenomena and produces 
their distinction from inorganic events. I see no necessary con- 
tradiction between “ vitalism’’ and “ mechanism.” From the 
descriptive point of view they are certainly not mutually ex- 
clusive, and it is only a question of knowing more of the facts to 
decide whether the metaphysical problem involves any contra- 
diction between the terms. 

Let me illustrate the whole situation. Take any ordinary 
machine or mechanism run by a steam engine. As the machine 
is an inorganic object it is based in its action upon the law of 
inertia. It will not move itself. It depends upon an external 
cause to make it act. This external cause is the steam engine. 
I am not concerned for the moment about the question or prob- 
lem being repeated in the engine. I am starting with the simplest 
situation that we can assume and so start with a body that ad- 
mittedly has no internal cause to make it move or produce work. 
The steam engine, the external cause, does this, whatever its 
nature, whether a “ mechanism ” or a self-active agent. It is in 
fact an inorganic mechanism made by man, another but tele- 
ological and external cause. This, however, will not enter into 
the case at present. The machine shows no superficial or radical 
resemblances to a living organism. It does not even seem to act 
of itself. 

But now note a fact which may bring about a situation that 
resembles the phenomena of living organisms. The increase of 
friction or work done by the machine will draw on the power 
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of the engine and make it slow down its motion. The piston of 
the engine will not move and the fly wheel will not revolve so 
rapidly. On the other hand, any diminution of the energy ex- 
pended in the machine will react immediately on the engine to 
quicken its action, and we have an adjustment or co-ordination 
resembling that of a living organism to that extent. Now to pre- 
vent this alteration of velocity in the engine the inventor has put 
on it what is called a governor, or apparatus for regulating auto- 
matically the supply of steam so that the instant the work is 
increased or decreased in the machine the steam is increased or 
decreased so as to both economize energy and make the action 
of the engine and machine uniform or “normal.” Otherwise, 
the engineer would have to keep his hand on the throttle all the 
time and increase or decrease the steam to suit the action of the 
machine. But this would involve time, less regularity and balance 
in the action of both engine and machine, and less perfection in 
the operation. So the governor is employed to utilize centripetal 
and centrifugal force to balance and co-ordinate the action of 
both engine and machine, so as to make its action automatic, 
rather like that of a living organism. Work, centripetal and cen- 
trifugal action, and alterations of steam supply with its expansion 
are adjusted so that they do not require human action external to 
the engine or machine to regulate its operations. If commercial 
reasons did not interfere invention could supply means for arti- 
ficial methods of furnishing fuel and water to the steam engine, 
so that to an external observer who knew nothing about the 
production of the whole mechanism, the phenomena would ap- 
pear to be precisely like those of a living organism. As long as 
fuel and water might be supplied, and as long as the machinery 
would last, its action would go on uninterruptedly, and the mech- 
anism would appear to such an observer to represent a certain 
period of life, just as a living organism does. Thus we should 
have a mechanical mechanism, so to speak, an inorganic organism, 
which could not be distinguished during its life from the living 
organism. ‘The observer would not seek for external causes to 
account for the facts. He would suppose that the mechanism was 
run by its own activities alone. He would interpret the phe- 
nomena, if he were materialistic or “ mechanistic’, just as the 
biologist does the phenomena of organic life. 
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3ut we happen to know from indisputable evidence that the 
machines under consideration, the steam engine and the machine, 
are produced by external causes. An intelligent being, man, has 
created them and made the adjustments by which they simulate 
biological organisms in their action, and the analogy between 
them and living beings is complete, tho we know that teleological 
causes are operative in connection with them. It will only be a 
matter of evidence to prove that living organisms have behind 
them similar external causes, whether they be intelligent, or 
merely immaterial, or even material, without being intelligent. 

The author has remarked that the expression “ living matter ”’ 
is a contradiction in terms. This is true for the accepted defini- 
tion of ‘ matter ’’, tho the phrase is admissible as a descriptive 
one, but not as a causal one. If Dr. Haldane had carried out 
his own observation here he would have discovered the real source 
of the “ vitalistic” theory, which is based upon the scientific 
conception of ‘‘ matter’’ which makes it essentially and always 
inert. As long as that view is held there is no escape from some 
sort of “ vitalism ”, if you admit the existence of internal causes. 
You can dispute the theory only by giving up inertia as a 
property of “ matter”. That concession would assume that all 
causes were internal, or that internal causes accompanied the 
external and this would be to admit that “ mechanism” of the 
unadulterated type was not universal. But the trouble is that 
modern science has substituted description for explanation and 
still clings to the inferences which are associated with explana- 
tion, and so appearances in phenomena seem to support the 
metaphysical theory of Materialism. It is not easy to distinguish 
between the appearances of machines and living organisms, and 
when inquiry shows the regularity of “ mechanical” causation 
in living organisms, we must not wonder at the tendency of 
scientific men to resolve living organisms into more _ complex 
adjustments of ‘* mechanical ”’ principles. 


If we could isolate a “ vital force’ the case might be settled 


If it be another form of matter, it might hope for isolation and 
discovery, but no trace of such a thing is found in the ordinary 
methods of physics and chemistry. If it be immaterial the ordi- 
nary tests of its reality would fail, or have failed. Kilner’s 
experiments with the “aura” might decide the possibility of 
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settling the question, but our biologists disdain to investigate 
these phenomena and prefer to debate metaphysics to trying 
science. If we do not isolate it, the case is subject to the eternal 
debate which has gone on with men ever since they distinguished 
between the inorganic and the organic. 

At this point Dr. Haldane discusses the phenomena of per- 
sonality and implies that they are not explicable by “ mechan- 
istic’ theories. While this seems true to most people, the 
materialist thinks personality is a phenomenon of “ mechanism ”’ 
and he is so far logical that, unless we can isolate it, we have 
the same situation that we observe about life in organic beings. 
The constant association of consciousness with the organism 
and the disappearance of it when the organism dissolves leave 
the question of its real relation to the body unsolved. It is the 
same with life. The constant association of life with organism 
and the disappearance of it with the organism without traces of 
its independence, creates a presumption, if not proof, that life 
is a function of the organism. As we have not isolated life and 
found it independent or capable of independently capable of 
producing another organism when its first residence has been 
dissolved, we have to regard the question of a “ vital force’ as 
an unsettled one. 

3ut there is a chance of isolating personality. If we can 
ascertain indubitable evidence for the continuance of personality 
after death; if we can obtain supernormal information repre- 
senting the personal identity of the dead, excluding normal 
knowledge of the person by the agent through which the super- 
normal information comes, we shall have either an immaterial 
phenomenon and reality, or some reality which is equivalent to 
that but not possessing the properties by which we define all 
matter; namely, gravity, inertia and impenetrability. That once 
decided, the retrogressive argument would be strong for “ vital- 
ism”. The distance between inorganic matter and independent 
consciousness is so great that we might treat organic life as an 
intermediary stage of reality, and whatever the uncertainty about 
it, there would be none about personality, and the dispute between 
‘mechanistic’ and ‘“ vitalistic’’ theories would lapse because 
the larger issue would have been decided in favor of an immaterial 
principle in nature, or some principle whether we called it matter 
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or not, which would have all the differences which are expressed 
by the distinction of mind from matter. 

We might, in fact, come to the conclusion that the three states 
of existence might exist side by side instead of being mutually 
exclusive. That is rendered possible by Dr. Haldane’s denial of 
both ‘“* mechanistic’ and “ vitalistic ” theories. If they are alter- 
native theories you could not deny both of them. You would 
have to choose between them. But as he endeavors to deny both 
of them, he ought to see that this conception of the two theories 
makes it formally possible for both of them to be true at the 
same time. His theory of ‘“ organism” is a misnomer. He 
states it in a footnote and as a view held by others, but I think 
Professor Carr perfectly right in protesting against a new word. 
It is only a new word and a purely descriptive one at that. It 
implies no causal conception whatever. Jt is only a name for the 
phenomena to be explained and connotes no known cause outside 
the organism as do all other explanations of vital phenomena. 
‘“ Vitalism ” implies a cause, even tho it has not, or cannot prove 
the existence of the new force, and “ mechanistic’ theories imply 
the ordinary physical and chemical forces whose properties are 
known apart from the organism. But “ organism” implies 
no known force whatever and violates scientific method in all but 
descriptive functions, and description leaves the facts to be 
explained. 

Dr. Haldane calls attention to a significant fact without 
stating why it is so. He says that “ mechanistic ” theories have 
always played into the hands of the “ vitalists’’. This is quite 
natural. ‘‘ Mechanism” is not only a descriptive term but de- 
notes a machine which we always subject to the law of inertia. 
As already shown inertia necessarily implies external causes, and 
“vitalism”’ always implies this kind of cause. In ordinary 
mechanics every machine ultimately finds the causal agent outside 
itself. But that cause is as often a machine also and demands 
another external cause. But this antecedence cannot go on in- 
finitely. We come to the cosmos at large outside of which we 
cannot go, so that on any theory of the cosmos we have to resort 
to internal causes for explanation and this is an abandonment of 
“mechanistic *’ conceptions causally whatever may be true de- 
scriptively or phenomenally. To apply the same conception to 
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the organism, it is referred to as a “‘ mechanism ” which is correct 
enough descriptively or phenomenally, but when it comes to the 
causal center it is either the external environment, as it would 
have to be on the “ mechanical ” theory proper, leading ultimately 
to some form of “ vitalism”’, or it is the organism itself which 
would imply internal causes leading again to “ vitalism.”’ But 
Dr. Haldane plays fast and loose between this and another con- 
ception which minimizes or excludes “ external environment ”’ 
from the case and makes the issue to be between the respiratory 
or brain centers of the organism and the rest of it, which only 
changes the field for applying the idea of “ external environ- 
ment ’’, as we have already shown. We have then the organism 
acting on the brain center and it in turn acts on the organism, 
the forces outside the organism not sufficing to explain the phe- 
nomena, on the admission of all parties. The admission is that 
there are other forces within the organism and as it is, by sup- 
position, a closed circle, so to speak, we have internal causes which 
are tantamount to “ vitalism.” Either the brain center is a 
“mechanism ” or the rest of the organism is =e. If the brain 
center is a “ mechanism ” the rest of the organism is an initiative 
cause, according to the admission that its external environment 
does not suffice to explain its action. If the rest of the organism 
is the ‘‘ mechanism’, the brain center is the causal agent which 
initiates the phenomena. In both we have the principle of “ vital- 
ism” involved. There is no other conception possible except one 
and that is to make brain center and the rest of the organism 
reciprocally related ‘‘ mechanisms ” in which they act and react 
on each other. The organism acts on the center and the center 
in turn reacts on the organism. This is quite possibly the fact of 
the case. But it involves the conception of different causes, just 
as we found them in the steam engine where we could obtain 
reciprocal relationship only by using friction, expansion and 
centripetal and centrifugal forces to get a harmonious result. 
But the moment we admit more than one type of cause we open 
the door to any number of them that the emergency may require 
us to suppose. Besides, the conception assumes internal causes 
for the organism as a whole as compared with the mechanical 
theory which treats the organism as a “ mechanism” as a whole 
in relation to the external world. 
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In this way it would seem that “ mechanistic’ and “ vital- 
istic ’ theories simply supplement each other and instead of both 
being false they may both be true! I see no contradiction be- 
tween them, except that which is created by the attempt to con- 
strue the universe from the standpoint of inorganic reality alone. 
If they were contradictory they could not both be false. One 
would have to be true. 

We may some day isolate a “ vital force’, tho we may not 
do it by the methods employed to isolate physical forces or ele- 
ments. If it be a form of matter, we may succeed in the same 
way as with other elements. If it be immaterial, we cannot detect 
it by the same standards as the material, tho we shall have to rely 
upon methods that appeal to the senses. Kilner’s experiments to 
detect an ‘‘ aura’? may afford the method and then photography 
may come in to supplement it. But we should probably not be 
able to weigh the result or determine any specific gravity for it. 
We have not proved it as yet and so the question must remain 
open scientifically. 

But Dr. Haldane has broached a phenomenon that may de- 
termine the ultimate solution. I have alluded to it briefly above. 
It is the phenomenon of personality. He says: “ The higher 
organisms, at any rate, are also centers of knowledge and volition. 
It is unmeaning to treat consciousness as a mere accompaniment 
of life, or to ignore the difference between blind organic activity, 
and rational behavior. Conspicuous personality is far more than 
mere organism, and the conception of life is just as inadequate 
in connection with personality as the conceptions of matter and 
energy in connection with life.” 

The Materialist, of course denies this radical separateness. 
But Dr. Haldane is right in remarking that there are differences. 
The “ mechanist ’ admits differences, but he endeavors to find 
occult resemblances, or mechanical laws disguised. For myself 
I have no objections to this. I do not insist upon a radical differ- 
ence between mental and physical phenomena, a difference so 
radical that the two realities can have no common properties. I 
am quite willing to accept the monistic interpretation of nature 
and to allow for any amount of disguise amid the differences in 
things. The real question in any case is whether we can isolate 
a given reality actual or supposed. We do it effectually in the 
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inorganic world. We have not done it within the organic world, 
so far as “ vital force” is concerned, and it would remain to see 
if we can isolate personality. If we succeeded in doing that, we 
should either have a form of immaterial reality or one in which 
it would make no difference whether we regarded it as material 
or immaterial. The trouble with all past metaphysical theories 
is that they have depended upon some a priori conception of the 
nature of consciousness as distinct from the determination em- 
pirically of its associations. Science does not take up first the 
nature of any thing, but the evidence for its connections. Its 
nature is determined by what it does rather than what it is. To 
determine the independent existence of anything, science isolates 
it, whether it be argon, helion, “ vital force’’, or consciousness. 
As long as a phenomenon appears only in connection with an 
organism and disappears with its dissolution, science rightly in- 
fers that it is in some way dependent on the organism for its 
existence and is not a causal agent apart from that organism. 
But if science can find traces of the independent existence of the 
observed phenomenon, it concludes that its relation to the given 
organism was adventitious and that it is capable of having an 
existence of its own. 

Now if science will only isolate personality, it will prove that 
its existence does not depend upon the organism, to which it must 
be confined on the method of Agreement in normal experience 
and observation. Once prove that isolation or independent ex- 
istence and no matter what consciousness is, or what the soul is, 
whether physical or mental, material or immaterial, it will have 
dislodged the “‘ mechanistic” theory of its nature or connections. 
In that way we should have some hope of settling the moot 
question which Dr. Haldane is discussing. The independent ex- 
istence of personality would carry some presumption in favor 
of ‘‘ vital force”’, because there is no evidence that personality 
is the only radical difference between the inorganic and the 
organic world. Many of the functions of the body which are 
different from inorganic phenomena are not forms of conscious- 
ness nor sensibility instigated by it. Life seems to be a phe- 
nomenon intermediate between inorganic events and personality, 
and seems to be indicated in the vegetable world where there is 
no trace of personality. That is evidently why Aristotle dis- 
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tinguished vegetable and animal souls. But this aside, the 
prospect that we have of isolating personality, or detecting the 
existence of isolated personality, shows how we must proceed, 
if we are to decide the controversy between ‘‘ mechanists’’ and 
“ vitalists ”’. 

The discussion of the existence of God by Dr. Haldane is a 
supererogatory affair. The Silliman Foundation rather required 
this, but it is not necessary to the settlement of the controversy 
which he takes up in his lectures. No doubt, if you could prove 
the existence of God you would have a leverage on the theory 
of Materialism which would remove interest in the controversy 
between ‘‘ mechanistic ’’ and “ vitalistic ’ theories, but until that 
existence has been proved you are precisely where you are to 
start with in ordinary scientific inquiries. Besides, the author 
actually cuts off the chance to use the assumed or proved ex- 
istence of God retrogressively to furnish presumptions against 
either ““ mechanism ”’ or “ vitalism”’. He admits that we cannot 
prove the existence of God from biological, or physical and 
chemical phenomena, and states that it is from the phenomena of 
knowledge that the evidence must come. In this he tacitly 
abandons all teleological methods and adopts an ontological 
method of deciding the question. But if you resort to an onto- 
logical method for proving the existence of God you can do the 
same for deciding the controversy between ‘“ mechanism” and 
‘“vitalism.”” But he has rejected both theories where it would 
apply, on his own method, if only you can decide the radical 
difference between inorganic and organic phenomena. Besides, 
the ‘“ mechanist ’, or Materialist, claims to explain personality 
without a resort to either teleological or ontological methods, 
by the facts which prove or disprove the dependent or inde- 
pendent existence of consciousness. He will have to be met 
accordingly and no ontological argument for the existence of 
God, however valid it may be ad hominem, will satisfy the 
terms of the problem as conceived by the “ mechanist’’. He is 
not begging any questions as to the nature of either the phe- 
nomena or the causes, but he is investigating for facts which will 
show the dependence or independence of the phenomena on 
organism, and he must be met by that method. Dr. Haldane’s 
argument for the existence of God, admitting that the evidence 
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cannot come from biology or physical science generally, but only 
from psychology, leaves the question in much the same position 
as that of the Epicureans. They admitted the existence of the 
gods, but placed them in the intermundia where they were harm- 
less or ineffectual in causal action in the affairs of nature or man. 
They appealed to dreams for their evidence and not to ontolog- 
ical conceptions of knowledge. Dr. Haldane would have to treat 
the goodness of God in the same way and thus make it merely 
a phenomenon in nature without any causal foundation for its 
existence. It would make God identical with Mrs. Eddy’s con- 
ception; namely, the Good, not good as an attribute concept. 
That would be a safer application of ontological methods than to 
appropriate a causal idea with the causal meaning left out. But 
he ought to see that we get no unity in nature with this admission 
that God shows no evidence for his existence in it. This is a 
dualism which science will not permit. It is true enough that 
the idea of God would be of no use to rational beings without 
personality, but the same is true of his causality and connection 
with the cosmos. We cannot escape the teleological method, 
tho we may not have the data at present for applying it success- 
fully. Prove the persistence or independence of personality, 
however, and there would be data for applying both the tele- 
logical and an ontological argument more successfully than we 
can do now. Until that is done we cannot invoke the existence 
of God to decide the controversy between “ mechanistic’ and 
“ vitalistic ” theories in biology. 
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APPARITIONAL EXPERIENCES OF MR. MARBECK. 
By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The incidents to be related are worth consideration in them- 
selves, and also because of the intelligence and standing of their 
subject and of the witnesses. 

Mr. W. Marbeck, as we will call the gentleman who had the 
experiences which would technically be called ‘“ visual halluci- 
nations ’’, is a resident of Greater New York, as are the corrobor- 
ators. He is a responsible business man of about sixty-four 
years, but looking ten years younger. The compiler has seen 
him and his wife both in the rooms of the Society and in their 
home, a number of times, and has critically scrutinized both 
parties and the narrative itself, without the discovery of any 
factor besides the character of the alleged facts themselves which 
could discount their statements. Mr. Marbeck appears to be, and 
says he is, in good health. His conversation is such as befits 
the shrewd and practical, yet modest and thoughtful, man. He 
is convinced that the faces and forms which he sees are not 
merely subjective, and that there is a world of spirits all around 
us. He wonders why he is permitted, or so constituted that he 
is able, to see these faces and forms when others cannot. They 
have, he declares, all the color and expression, and appearance of 
solidity, that flesh and blood have. Only a very few times has he 
ever felt alarm. Generally, the experiences are rather pleasant 
than otherwise. ‘They never occur in his office, or in any place 
where they could cause annoyance, and are generally limited to 
his home. 


Mrs. Marbeck, whose testimony will be read, is a calm, candid 
lady who stands high in her Diocese of the Episcopal Church, 
being in fact one of the Diocesan lay officers. The niece, Mrs. 
Fournier, who bears an important part in one of the incidents, 
maintains equally prominent activities in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The nephew, referred to in connection with another 
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incident, is a Free Mason of high degree. He has agreed to 
corroborate the statement that the vision of the reclining woman 
was told him shortly before the death of Mr. Marbeck’s brother, 
but as his delays continue, it has been decided not to wait. 


This is one of the cases where the mere fact that the near 
relatives have become convinced of the supernormal character of 
the experiences has a certain weight. Of course there are 
quarters where the fact, taken by itself, that the whole family 
believe in an alleged occult phenomenon would have no weight 
at all. But Mrs. Marbeck belongs to the conservative type of 
women, with whom the first question, in the event of her husband 
saying that he had seen an apparition, would be, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with him? Shall I send for the doctor?”’ She was 
brought only by degrees to share his conviction that his visions 
were valid. And it is evident that Mrs. Fournier had to reach 
her position through certain obstacles, since she is a devout mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church, which is at present very 
conservative in relation to phenomena which find so frequent 
place in her hagiology. 

The incidents were first brought to the attention of the 
Society through casual mention by Mrs. Marbeck, and it required 
considerable effort to convince her husband that he owed a duty 
to scientific research. Once convinced, however, he withdrew 
all objections, and will hereafter take especial pains to record 
his experiences, and fix the verification of such as have an evi- 
dential quality. 

We shall divide Mr. Marbeck’s narrative into parts, in order 
that the further particulars elicited by questions, and corrobor- 
ations, may be brought into close connection with the matter 
to which they refer. 


Mr. Marbeck’s Narrative, dated May 5, 1917. 
1. INCIDENTS OF EARLY LIFE. My earliest recollections 


of seeing strange objects or visions date from two weeks before the 
death of my father, when I was fourteen years old. My father, al- 
though in business, had been ill a number of years, was then very ill, 
not able to go out. In our home were two large rooms separated 
by folding doors, which were open. I was seated in the room with 
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him, when suddenly I saw before me, in the other room, a large 
graveyard with many large stones, and a number of full sized 
persons in white robes, standing perfectly still. My father died in 
March, 1868. 

About two or three weeks after my father’s death, at daylight 
one April morning, I turned in bed and plainly saw my father, seated 
in a chair beside me. I almost suffocated from fright. It was 
minutes before | recovered, when I turned to hide the vision from 
my sight. As I recall, I mentioned both of the above incidents to 
my mother. 

I do not remember having seen any more visions or having 
endeavored to see any, until 1915. I was naturally reticent about 
relating these experiences to any one else, on account of possible 
derision. 


Answers to Questions, June 25, 1917. 
U 5. 1917 


(). At the time of your first vision your father was very ill; was 
he then expected to die? 

A. Yes, but I did not know it or realize it. 1 was then about 14 
vears old, 

(). At the time of seeing the vision of your father, do you re- 
member if you had been awake for a time before it, or had you 
just awakened? Are you quite sure that you were awake? 

A. I recollect I was resting on my left side. It was daylight. 
I turned to get up to dress, when the vision confronted me. Had 
been awake probably 5 to 10 minutes. 

©. If you remember, please state the condition of your health 
at the time of these visions? 

A. Was perfectly well, as 1 remember. 

©. Do you remember any change in health or conditions affect- 
ing your spirits after this time, and prevailing up to about the time 
when such experiences were renewed ? 

A. No, I do not, only such as would happen in a man’s life, up 
to that time. Nothing unusual. 


Narrative Continued. 


2. APPARITION OF THE RECLINING FIGURE. In 
July, 1915, the only members of our family, my wife, brother and 
myself, were seated while yet daylight, on a porch in the second 
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story. I left the others, to get a drink of water, passing through 
one room into a second, which was a bedroom, when I was halted 
at the entrance by seeing a female form lying on the bed, with a 
white-ruffled dress. I was naturally shocked, having left the others 
on the porch. To make sure my eyes did not deceive me, I walked 
over to the bed, and seeing a hand with fingers and thumb plainly 
visible, | touched it and stroked the back of the hand twice, and 
found it icy cold, like rubber. 

Then I walked back to the door-sill from which point I had first 
seen the object. I rubbed my eyes to make sure I was not deceived. 
After a minute I recovered myself sufficiently to approach it a 
second time. 1 then touched the hand and stroked it again. I did 
not sperk of the matter to anyone then, but two weeks later I told 
it to my nephew. My brother passed away, after an illness of a 
week, September, 1915. 

©. Did you, at the time, or previous to your brother’s death, 
form any opinion as to whom the figure of the woman represented ? 

A. I had no thought or opinion who it was or might have been. 
Was told at a spiritualistic meeting at the home of a Mrs. T > 
a medium, an evening some time after my brother’s death, whom, 
I might mention, I did not know and had never spoken to, that it 
was my sister who had appeared before me before the recent 
event. (1) 





(). In telling the story to me, you gave, if I remember rightly, 
a reason for not being able to state whether or not the face re- 
sembled any that you had known. Please state this. 

A. I feared to look at the face; my eyes seemed to be attracted 
to the hand which I approached twice and touched. 


Mr. Marbeck verbally stated that he told the vision to his 
nephew, to whom we have referred in the introduction, previous 
to his brother’s death. The latter has expressed his intention of 
corroborating the fact, but has not taken pains to do so. Mrs. 
Marbeck, who was not so reconciled to her husband’s “ seeing 
things’ as she became subsequently, was not informed of the 
vision until after the brother’s death. 


3. THE VISION OF THE SKULL AND CROSS BONES. 
One night in the winter of 1915-1916 I arose and awakened my wife 
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to tell her I had seen a skull and cross-bones on a closed door in the 
room, leading to a room occupied by a lady and daughter. The 
skull and cross-bones seemed to extend forward from the door. 
About two or three weeks later, the mother passed away. She was 
not ill at the time. 

(©. What was the state of your health at this time, and were 
you in any trouble which would agitate you? 

A. The state of my health was fair. My brother had passed 
away three or four months before. This was all that troubled | 


me. (2) 


The story as recollected by Mrs. Marbeck was related by her 
in the rooms of the Society before her husband was seen and 
asked to write out his experiences. She adds, in writing: 

The time he saw the skull and cross-bones was in the middle 
of the night. He was up at the time, and 1 was also awake. He 
told me of it then and there. (3) 

4. THE VISIONS IN GENERAL. Occasionally afterwards 
I saw many visions of persons I could not recognize (usually head, 
shoulders and bust), at first mostly women, some very beautiful, 
passing one after the other. These occurrences have become more 
and more frequent until, during the past six months, they have been 
of daily and nightly occurrence. I have occasionally seen Indians, 
male and female, the male with feathered headdresses, the syuaws 
with bands across their foreheads. Sometimes they moved along 
quickly or with measured tread. 

©. Before the skull vision were your experiences of this sort 
limited to those you have written down? 

A. Yes, they were so limited. 

5. APPARITION OF A WOMAN, AND OF PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF HIS SISTER. Winter (spring) of 1917. Constantly 
for weeks a middle-aged woman has appeared to me, almost every 
night, in any room in which I might be, coming always alone. Her 
frequent coming made such an impression upon me that one night, 
early in March, I asked the vision, mentally, whether it was my 
sister who was appearing so frequently, and if so, that she might in 
some manner or way let me know. Almost instantly the form dis- 
appeared and a small unframed photograph appeared on the wall. 
The photograph was that of my sister as | remember her when she 
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died as a girl many years ago, which would account for my not 
recognizing her, as she has been appearing to me as a middle-aged 
woman. 

I have seen her a number of times since. All the above I have 
seen when I have been wide awake. Occasionally the room seemed 
filled with smoke or mist, or cloud, completely surrounding me, and _~ 
on their disapptaring the visions follow. ( 

©. Is there an actual photograph of your sister, of which this 
seemed to be a copy? | 

A. Yes, I am in possession of one taken shortly before her death. V 

©. When the smoke, et al., precedes the vision, does it simply 
seem to fade away, revealing the figure, or does it seem to gather up 
and form itself into the figure? 

A. When smoke or clouds precede the vision they fade away be- 
fore the vision appears. Will state smoke or clouds do not always 
precede the vision. Have frequently seen visions without either 
being present, but as soon as I see clouds or smoke I know a vision 
is to appear. 

The following question was directed to Mrs. Marbeck: 

©. Will you give a brief account of what you heard Mr. M. say 
about seeing the same woman repeatedly, and of the photograph? 
Had. you heard him speculate as to who he thought it might be, prior 
to the vision of the photograph? ° 

A. He had seen the same woman so often, and she always came 
alone (not like the other visions, that followed one after the other), 
he said to me, “I wonder if it can be my sister!” I asked him if 
he could distinguish any features of his sister that he could remem- 
ber. He said “ No”, she had died when a girl of fourteen years, 
and that was over forty years ago. 

He told me that one night when this same woman appeared he 
asked mentally, “ If this is you, sister, who is appearing so regularly 
to me, can you make me know it is you?”, and immediately she 
disappeared, and there appeared on the wall directly in front of him 
a small picture, the facsimile of one we have. 

6. VISION OF HIS MOTHER. March 29, 1917. Visitors to 
my. home being expected that evening, I went to our den to take a 
short rest before they might arrive. I had no sooner touched the 
pillow than I noticed the same vision which I believed to be my sister, 
breaking through a crimson cloud. She seemed to float just below 
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the ceiling until she reached a point directly over me, when she 
looked at me most sharply, as though to make sure it was I who 
was resting there, then she disappeared. Then came a strange 
phenomenon, the room seemed to be enveloped in a heavy black 
cloud which caused me to wonder just where I was, for a second, 
whether floating in ether or whether still on the sofa. Suddenly 
the black cloud disappeared, and behold, my mother appeared, as 
natural as life, every feature plainly visible. I was greatly over- 
come and called “ Mother! Mother! My dear Mother!” My 
wife heard the exclamation and rushed to me, thinking I was ill, 
and she found me running through the hall weak and faint, saying 
“| have just seen my dear Mother!” 

My mother passed away in 1902. 

©. Is this the only time that you ever have seen a vision of your 
mother ? 

A. Yes, that was the only time that I have seen my mother. 
Ilave not seen her again up to the present writing. 

(). Was there, so far as you can remember or can judge, any 
reason why your mother should have appeared to you at that time 
more than any other? Whether owing to, or connected with, your 
having previously thought intently of her, or anything else, or 
followed by any event of which she could have been the precursor ? 

A. No, I had no thought of my mother at the time I went to lie 
down on a lounge in a den (or small room in my apartment) for 
a few minutes to rest, before expected guests called to spend the 
evening. I had hardly rested my head on the pillow of the lounge 
when what I described occurred. 


Mrs. Marbeck was asked to narrate the above incident from 
her own memory, and thus responded : 


One evening we were expecting some visitors; he said he would 
take a rest before their coming. He left me to go to a small room 
at the end of the hall. He had not been there five minutes when 
I heard him say “ Mother! Mother!” I thought he was calling 
me, as he sometimes calls me that. I immediately jumped up and 
called out, ‘“‘ What is the matter?” I then heard him hurrying down 
the hall. He said, “I have seen my dear Mother.” He'was terribly 
affected, and cried like a child. 
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7. VISION OF HIS BROTHER. January 31, 1917. While 
awake at 4.30 A. M., my brother appeared against the wall in my 
room, quite some grayer, except his moustache, looking in fine con- 
dition, as when leaving here eighteen months ago. I immediately 
awakened my wife to tell her that I had seen my brother. 


Mrs. Marbeck orally stated her recollection of having been 
wakened and informed as above stated, but was not asked to put 
it in writing. 


8. VISION OF AN OFFICER. The first time I saw a full- 
sized form in my room was about the latter part of February, when 
about 1.00 A. M. my wife came to my room to close my window, 
which awakened me. I saw a tall man, well-proportioned, black hair 
and eyes, leaning with one arm on my chiffonier. He wore a white 
duck suit with military brass buttons. I recall no person of his ap- 
pearance and dress among my living or dead acquaintances. I was 
so startled that I called to my wife not to move, as there was a man 
behind her. If he had not been dressed as he was, I would have 
thought he was a burglar. Since then I have seen a full-sized woman 
at my doorsill. 

Mrs. Marbeck distinctly remembers this incident, and the 
effect which it produced upon her husband. 


9. VISION OF THE PRIEST AND THE CROSS. April 3, 
1917. My wife and I were visiting my niece this evening. After 
dinner we were talking in the sitting-room, and feeling tired I went 
to a connecting room, and was just preparing to rest my head in’ an 
armchair in which I was seated, without any thought of seeing any- 
thing, when suddenly there appeared, on what seemed to be a blue 
sky, a vision that I recognized at once as a priest, by his long black 
gown and the hat that he wore. He remained about a minute, then 
disappeared. Immediately following his disappearance, I saw on 
this blue sky a large cross. I returned to the room in which the 
family were seated, and spoke of the occurrence, when my niece, 
who is of the Roman Catholic faith, exclaimed, “ That is Father 

, whom I have had on my mind for a number of days. I 
wanted to have had mass said for him. From your description I 
am sure it is he. I should have had this done some time ago; he was 
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not as well known in the parish as some of the other priests, and 
may have been neglected. I will have it done at once.” 
WALDGRAVE MARBECK. 


Mrs. Marbeck acceded to the request to write a brief account 
of her memory of the incident. 


We, my husband and I, were visiting our niece, as we usually do 
on Tuesday, and dine there. After dinner we went up-stairs to the 
sitting room on the second floor. My husband went into the back 
room, to rest a few minutes, and left my niece and me in the sitting 
room. Ina few minutes he came back, saying he had seen some one 
resembling a Priest, judging from the gown and head covering he 
wore, and immediately on the disappearance of the Priest, a large 
cross appeared. 

My niece inquired as to his age, appearance, etc. My husband 
described him, whereupon my niece exclaimed, “ That must be 
Father —————. I have been thinking of him lately. Last week, 
when at church, I said a prayer for him. Now I shall have a mass 
said.’” Which she has had done since. 

Mrs. WALDGRAVE MARBECK. 


The important statement of the niece, which we now present, 
shows that the narratives of Mr. and Mrs. Marbeck rather under- 
rate than overrate the seeming significance of the vision of the 
priest. 


My uncle transmitted to me your message requesting me to 
put in writing what transpired one evening that he and my aunt 
were dining with us, and I willingly comply with your request, as 
I understand my name will not be made public. 

After dinner we three, my Aunt, Uncle and myself, were sitting 
in the living-room and chatting, when my uncle left us and went 
into the back room, where there is a very comfortable chair, to rest 
for a little while. In a few moments he came back and told us both 
ot the vision he had seen; the figure of a man robed as a priest, 
with a biretta on his head. Behind the man appeared a large cross 
(5). His description of the man was so clear I immediately named 
a deceased priest I knew. This priest had haunted me in my 
thoughts for some time, though he has been dead for some years, 
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and I felt that he needed help and prayers. Just the week before 
I had been in Church and offering some prayers for a deceased 
friend, when I heard an inner voice, saying, “ Remember 
Father ————— ” 

Coming here to my Uncle, who did not know him and who has no 
friends among the Catholic clergy, and yet saw him so clearly that 
I could recognize Father ————— from the description, seems to 
me a most remarkable thing. 

Very sincerely, ANNA M. Fournier. 

May 15, 1917. 


The name Fournier, like the others given, is a pseudonym. 
To the lady indicated, the following inquiries were addressed: 


I wish to ask if, your identity being guarded, there is any 
reason why the name of Father ————— should not be mentioned. 
I presume not, but we wish to observe your every wish. It would 
of course make the incident more impressive if used. 

Can you give any reason, or perhaps a fuller account, why this 
priest has, as you say, haunted you and you have felt that he needed 
help and prayers? If not from facts known to you in his life-time, 
it would appear to have been from impressions. If so, will you 
state something about those impressions, their nature, how long they 
had been coming, etc.? When, a week before your uncle’s visitor, 
you heard the “ inner voice’, do you mean something more distinct 
than a thought came to you? Were these feelings, and particularly 
the “inner voice”, impressed upon you with any particular con- 
viction that they came from outside of yourself? 

Was your uncle reared in the Roman Catholic faith? I forgot 
to ask him that. 

Was the description given by your uncle of the priest in this 
vision such as would fit but few priests whom you have known? 
Was there anything so specific about it that you think Father 
would have come to your mind even if you had not previously 
thought about him as you had? 

You have been so good that I feel sure you will bear with me 
this much farther. I don’t want to make more of the incident than 
is correct, but I want to get all that really is in it brought out. 


Sincerely yours, WALTER F. PRINCE. 
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To this letter Mrs. Fournier promptly responded : 


Your letter received and I am very willing to answer any ques- 
tion or to help in any way to verify my Uncle’s wonderful experi- 
ence as far as I have knowledge of it. 

No, there is no reason why Father —————’s name should not 
be mentioned. (6) 

No, I can give no special reason why Father —-———— haunted 
me, except that he was very reserved and distant and a man who 
made very few friends and I was privileged to be one of the few; 
that he knew I had great devotion to the souls in Purgatory and 
often try to help them by prayer and religious observances made 
in their name. Nothing in his life could have given me the im- 
pression I mean. They came from outside, occasionally ever since 
he died, and never since that time. The inner voice was something 
outside of myself, just as if I heard the words. I can’t explain 
very clearly, except to say I heard the words and there was no one 
near to speak them. 

No, my Uncle was not reared a Roman Catholic and is not one 
now. 

The description of the priest was very definite and described 
Father —-————— only, and no other deceased priest I ever knew. 
Yes, I think the description would have recalled Father ————— 
in any case, because it described him and no one else. 


Sincerely, ANNA M. Fournier. 
June 4, 717. 


The evidence in this case having now been put in convenient 


shape for the reader’s thoughtful attention, it is submitted with- 
out comment. 


1. After his brother’s death, Mr. Marbeck underwent some mis- 
givings lest he could have done more to prolong the life of the former. 
About three months after the decease, he went to a meeting held in the house 
of Mrs. T., a medium, and midway in the meeting the medium gave a 
message to him, which, as determined by notes taken on the spot, he 
says ran very close to what follows: 


“Mother says you have nothing to regret. My home is where your 
home is. Your brother is here; he says nothing could have saved him. 
He says he had hope when he left the house, but not when he reached 
the hospital. He says you can reach him through your mentality. 
Sister wants me to say that it was she who appeared before you before 
the recent event. That you was the only one through whom she could 
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communicate. It was well you did not realize what it meant. It was 
not for you to realize. You have great spiritual power and sister has 
been helping to cultivate it. You have frequently taken yourself out of 
the material into the spiritual.” 

©. Had you seen the medium previously? 

A. Yes, but never to speak to her. 

Q. Had your wife seen her previously? 

A. Yes, my wife had, but she (the medium) did not know that I 
was in any way related to her. 

Q. Could any of your acquaintances have mentioned your experiences 
to her? 

A. No, my experiences were not mentioned to her. 

©. Was your visit planned beforehand? 

A. My visit was not planned beforehand. 

Q. Could anyone who knew of your experiences to the extent after- 
ward mentioned by the medium have informed her that you were 
coming? 

A. No one to my knowledge could have informed her, as no time 
had been arranged when we intended to go to the medium’s; it was 
an off-hand conclusion that we would go a day or so before the evenings 
on which we knew the meeting was to be held, and as we had not seen 
the only person to whom my wife had talked about it some time before 
this. 

Q. What likelihood is there that the medium could have known you 
by sight, or that you could have been pointed out to her by someone 
before speaking to you? 

A. There is no likelihood the medium could have known me by sight. 
I did not know anyone present except my wife. We entered the house 
separately some minutes apart, sat at different places in the room and 
in no way recognized one another while present. 

Q. What communication did the medium have with persons present 
before speaking to you? 

A. The medium gave several messages to people before speaking 
to me. 

Q. What persons beside yourself knew that you had misgivings 
about whether your brother could have been saved? 

A. No one that I know of, with the exception of my wife. 

Q. What had been printed in the papers about your brother’s being 
in the hospital? 

A. There were several obituaries in the newspapers at the time of 
my brother’s death; nearly all mentioned his having passed away at a 
hospital. This meeting at the medium’s was about three months later. 

Q. Give the date of your brother’s death and the date of the visit 
to the medium. 

A. My brother died in August, 1915, and my visit was in November. 

Q. How many were present? 

A. As well as I can remember about 15 were present. 

Q. Whom did you go with? 

A. No one went with me. My wife was the only one | knew. She 
went alone, as heretofore mentioned. 

Q. Where did you sit? 

A. I sat in the center of the room by a mantelpiece, there was one 
row of people in front of me. 

©. How soon after entering did she say what you have reported? 

A. She spoke to me, as near as I can remember, about % to % of an 
hour after she entered the room. 

©. How soon did you take down what she said? 

A. I made notes of what she said to me immediately as she expressed 
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her words, and memorized her language as she spoke. I will say that 
I have a good memory. 


Q. Was this about all she said to you, or was there more that you 
could not remember? 


A. This is about all she said. 

WaALDGRAVE MARBECK. 

This mediumistic experience is placed in a footnote because it is not 
beyond the reach of misgivings. It may be that Mrs. T. did get her 
information in a supernormal way, but since Mr. Marbeck had been 
to her house several times, it is impossible to be sure that she had not 
learned who he was. And though there were reasons why the Marbecks 
would not have wished that the visions should be noised abroad, if there 
was a single confidant, it is theoretically possible that the facts could have 
been carried to the medium. Though the possibility were but as one 
in a hundred, we must nevertheless take it into account. 

2. Any state of illness which might then have prevailed would 
hardly have been explanatory of. the phenomenon, since prediction by 
a sick man is not easier to understand than prediction by a well one. 
But perhaps we should be more likely to set up chance as the explanation 
in case Mr. Marbeck had been delirious at the time of the vision. It 
must be admitted that the symbol of a skull and cross-bones has one 
accepted meaning, and that is death; and that its appearing on the door 
of the two women would naturally imply, if anything was implied, that 
one of them would soon die. Also that it was a noteworthy “ chance” 
that one of them did die within three weeks. 

3. There may be a slight discrepancy between Mrs. Marbeck’s 
remark that she was “also awake” and her husband’s that he “ awak- 
ened” her. It is just the sort of discrepancy in unessentials which always 
occurs when two or more people give honest reports of the same 
incident. Mrs. Marbeck may have been awake when her husband sup- 
posed that he was waking her. Or Mrs. Marbeck may mean that she 
was awake before the vision quite disappeared. 

4. Compare with the clouding of the crystal before the vision appears 
in it. 

5. Here is an instance of the sort referred to in Note 3. Mrs. 
Fournier’s attention was so fixed upon the description of the priest and 
upon the fact that the cross helped to identify him as a priest that she 
did not note that the cross appeared after the priest disappeared. 

6. The compiler decided, on consideration, not to enter the name 
of the priest, after all, as it might possibly lead to the identification of 
the other parties, and there are valid reasons why this might cause 
embarrassment. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


APPARENT SUPERNORMAL KNOWLEDGE. 


By James H. Hystop. 


I wish to indicate by the following case the liabilities of 
second-hand or third-hand stories. As it was first reported it 
seemed to be a remarkable incident for evidential purposes and 
to represent an important experience in articulo mortis; namely, 
at the point of death, in which you had either telepathy con- 
nected with that condition, as is often supposed to occur in ap- 
paritions of the dying, or immediate post-terrene knowledge such 
as is reported through mediums. But careful inquiry and the 
first-hand story showed that this verdict could not be trusted and 
more especially that the word of authorities usually accepted 
as final was no more acceptable than the commonest layman's. 
Further comments will be reserved until the story is told. 

The first account came from a reliable witness who appreciated 
quite fully the need of first-hand evidence and assisted me in 
getting it. She reported it merely as hearsay that came to her, 
and | give her account first. It was written in a personal letter 
to Miss Lilian Whiting. 

The explosion at Halifax occurred on December 7th, 1917, 
and soon after this in a letter to Miss Whiting this friend inci- 
dentally mentioned the incident. The part of the letter turned 
over to me is not dated, but it was sometime before January 
10th, 1918. The following is her statement : 


I was combing the hair of a little girl with one eye, and said 
to her, ‘ Your eye looks almost well. It doesn’t pain you does it?’ 
She said, ‘Oh, no! I didn’t lose it in the explosion. I lost it a year 
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ago. But my mother has just had one eye taken out. She is on 
the other side of the ward, in bed crying. I wish she would go to 
sleep, for when people sleep, they forget.’ Then she fixed the 
bandage neatly over the hurt arm, and went on. ‘ My little sister 
had both eyes out and her hand struck off. She died this morning. 
That is why my mother is crying.’ 

Here is a thing that will interest you, Lilian. The little girl 
who died knew what page of her nursery book her father had turned 
to, tho she had no eyes to see it with. She had asked her father 
to read to her from the book and as he turned the pages and stopped 
for a moment, she cried out, ‘ Daddy, I see the book. I see where 
you are. You have reached the page with the picture of the two 
turkeys opposite it.’ Then before they could speak to her, she died. 
Just think with no eyes to see, she could see, in that last moment. 
Most people would say she simply happened to think of the page 
he had turned to, but you and I know she saw. 


I immediately set about getting into communication with this 
lady, as I knew her personally and have records of her own 
experiences which are of an interesting character, and besought 
her to give me the facts more in detail and if possible to get a 
first-hand account of them. This she did in the following letter: 


Halifax, N. S., January 19th, 1918. 
DEAR Dr. Hystop: 

It is quite a while since you asked me for information about the 
little blind girl who said, just before she died, that she could see, 
but I have it at last. The mother is not now in the hospital, but is 
with relatives. Hers is one of the most pathetic cases we have had 
here. She was at Tuft’s Cove, a mile out of Dartmouth ( Dartmouth 
is opposite Halifax, across the harbor, and suffered as much as 
Halifax). She and her children were watching the two ships, the 
Imo and the Mt. Blanc, when suddenly there came a “ great flash”, 
she said, and in a second her right eye was out upon her cheek, 
one little daughter lost one eye, one had her cheek and head cut 
open, and a third, Edith, the one who died, had both eyes blown 
or gouged out, her chest horribly crushed and her arm mangled. 

Then came the second alarm telling the people to get out of their 
houses—at least I suppose it came to them as well as to everybody 
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else—telling them to get out into the open for fear the city magazine 
would explode—No I remember she said they thought it was a bomb 
and feared another. At all events, they left the house, which was 
then practically in ruins, and walked a mile into Dartmouth, the 
mother in her stockings—no boots on—in the bitter weather. Some- 
where on the road the relief people picked them up. 

Their father is in one of our regiments, so we saw him in the 
armories this afternoon and wrote what he had to say, read it aloud 
to him afterwards, and he signed it, in the presence of my sisters. 
We signed our names as witnesses. 

Of course she could have smelled the orange, and so could have 
known what it was when her father asked her. In the case of the 
second card, I think it was strange that she did not say she saw the 
colored children, for she saw the turkey. 

Mortification set in the day before she died, so she died without 
pain, and seemed so much better the day her father saw her that 
he thought she would live. 

I forgot to put this in the written statement. After Edith died, 
she was taken to the undertaker’s and the father went to see her 
there. He spoke to the undertaker about the postcards and the 
undertaker said: “It is strange enough” and pointed to her eyes 
which had only red holes where eyes should be, saying she had no 
eyes. He told my sister and me this, so I am asking her to sign her 
name here. 

[‘‘ The above is as my sister states. I witnessed the interview 
between my sister and Mr. Brown. Eruet H. Burter.”] 

Mr. Brown said that after the doctor and he left the room 
(after the doctor had asked the little girl if she could see), he ( Mr. 
Brown) said to the doctor: “Don’t you think it very strange that 
she says she can see and seems to actually see?” The doctor an- 
swered hurriedly: “Oh, well, sometimes they think they do.” I 
suppose he meant that sometimes at death certain people think they 
see when they do not. 

The story is not word for word as the little sister Eleanor told 
me in the hospital ward, but, you see, she was only a little girl, and 
got her facts mixed—saying, for instance, that it was a book (in- 
stead of a card) with turkeys on one page of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Annie C. Huestis. 
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The following is the account dictated to Miss Huestis by the 
father of the little girl, as stated above—Editor. 





Harirax, N. S., Jan. 19th, 1918. 

My little girl Edith’s eyes were blown out. Eleven days after 
the explosion she died on Monday, December, 17th. On the Sunday 
afternoon before she died I saw her in the hospital. She told me 
she could see me. I was peeling an orange for her and asked her 
what I was doing. She said peeling an orange. (There was a 
bandage also across her eyes.) 1 had in my hand several postcards 
from her Aunt in Revere, Mass. which had just come, American 
Thanksgiving cards. She had never seen them. So I asked her.to 
describe them to me. She said one card had on it a boy carrying a 
turkey on a platter (correct). I said, “ What kind of shoes is he 
wearing?” She said, “ Funny kind of shoes, Dutch slippers.” (They 
were queer slippers curling out behind with pointed toes curling up. ) 
Another card had a large turkey and two colored children. I asked 
her to describe that card. She said: “ A turkey.” She said she 
could see nothing else. She also said she could see me. 

On my way out I said to the doctor: “1 am very much pleased 
to-day to find that my little girl can see.” He said: “ Come back 
io the cot with me.’ Once there, he said: “ Can you see?” 

She said she could. ‘Two weeks afterwards at the hospital, the 
doctor was visiting the patients and we discussed Edith and the 
extent of her injuries, and he remarked again in the course of 
conversation, to console us perhaps for her death, that the eyes were 
blown out by the explosion. 

EK. H. Brown. 

Witnesses: E. H. BUTLER, 

A. C. HuEstis. 


Miss Huestis then adds an account of the telephone conver- 
sation with the physician and | qucte this nnmediately below. 
—Editor. 


This morning I telephoned Dr. Lawlor, for | felt certain you 
would want word from him as well as from the father of the child. 
I began by asking him whether Edith’s eyes were taken out by 


operation or destroyed by the explosion. He said destroyed—ab- 
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solutely destroyed—by the explosion. I said: ‘ There was no pos- 
sibility of her being able to see at all? Her sight was destroyed?” 
He said: “ Utterly destroyed. No possibility of sight.” 


I wrote this account to Dr. Lawlor, asking him for con- 
firmation and further information, if possible, about the child, 
especially asking if the phenomena reported to me were true to 
his knowledge, and whether the child could have seen with her 
eyes in the condition reported. The following is his reply. 

—Editor. : 





Nova Scotia Hospital, 
Halifax, N. S., Feb. 2nd, 1918. 
James H. Hystop, Eszq., 
YEAR SIR: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jan. 28th, and in 
reply I may say that I cannot give you the information you request. 
The child, Edith Brown, referred to, was brought to our hospital, 
and on admission it was observed that her eyes were very badly 
damaged. As to whether there was absolute loss of sight I cannot 
recollect. Apparently the child could not see. However, boracic 
bandages were kept constantly on the eyes. It was felt at times that 
they should be removed, but in view of the fact that the child was 
badly burned and lacerated, her throat was cut, and she showed 
every evidence of being unfit for a surgical operation, the most that 
we could do for the child was to make her comfortable and make 
her last days as free from pain as possible. The bandage was kept 
over her eyes. I do remember, however, when the child came in 
that the eyes showed no semblance of normal eyes; they appeared 
to be collapsed. I do not think she had any vision. The child was 
in a semi-conscious state, and did not respond. During the time the 
child was with us, she appeared to be in a constant state of fear 
and terror. This was no doubt due to the terrible experience 
through which she had passed. The cause of death was septic 
pneumonia. 

I note what you say with reference to the statement about her 
seeing her father, and some pictures on a postal card. I am unable 
to say whether this statement is true or not. We had so many 
patients in our hospital, nearly two hundred. This child was not 
under my immediate care but under the care of Major Todd: he 
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is no longer with us and I am unable to give you his opinion. I may 
say that the child was seen by two specialists with reference to her 
eyes. Both of them decided that the eyes should be removed, but 
in view of the fact that she was not likely to recover, she was not 
subjected to this operation. 
Yours very truly, 
F. E. Lawtor, M. D. 
Medical Superintendent, 
Nova Scotia Hospital. 


Inquiries sent to Major Todd were returned undelivered. 


I required further information to know especially what the con- 
ditions were under which the child saw the pictures on the postal 
card and I wrote to the father, after obtaining his address, asking 
several questions about these conditions and especially to know how 
far from the child the postal cards were. The questions were as 
follows: 

1. How long before the child’s death was it when the reference 
to the orange and to the picture on the postal cards was made? 

2. Was the child familiar with the postal cards before she lost 
her eyesight ? 

3. Where exactly was the postal card when she saw the turkey 
on it? That is, how near her was it? 

4. Was the face of the card toward her or away from her? 

5. Was anything over her eyes at the time? 

6. Had the child shown any unusual knowledge at any other 
time? 


The following is the letter of the father replying to my 
inquiries. 

Halifax, Feb. 22nd, 1918. 
Mr. JAMEs H. Hys top, 
DEAR SIR: 

1. In answer to your first question, it was on Sunday, December 
16th that I showed the postal to my daughter. She died sometime 
during the night of the 17th. 

2. To the best of my knowledge she had never seen the card 


before. It was sent to her from her Aunt who resides in Revere, 
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Mass., and was received by me through the mail a day or two after 
the disaster. So it seems improbable that she could have been 
familiar with it. 

3. The child was lying on her back, her head raised a little. 
I held the card face toward her and just above the chest. I think 
the distance from her eyes to the card may be about ten inches. 

+. (This question was answered in 3.) 

5. Her head and face were bandaged, just the tip of the nose 
showing. My reason for holding the card low and over the chest 
was I thought she may be seeing underneath the bandage, it being 
raised slightly each side of the nose. 

6. | don’t remember any incident wherein the child showed 
unusual knowledge. We just considered her an ordinary bright 
child. Trusting this may convey to you the necessary information. 

Very sincerely, 
E. H. Brown. 


COMMENTS. 


It is apparent in this that the father did not suspect any 
supernormal sight. Lying on her back, if any sight was present 
she might have seen him underneath the bands and this ap- 
parently induced him to test her for real sight. He had evidently 
supposed her totally blind, as this seems to have been the belief 
of the physicians. But finding indications, as he thought, that 
she could see, it was a hope apparently that she would recover her 
eye sight and he was testing her for normal vision, so that the 
report as it came to Miss Huestis from the sister first gave rise 
to a conception of supernormal perception, because it was as- 
sumed that the child had lost her sight. The father evidently did 
not think so after her remark about seeing him. But as he held 
the card near her and at a point within sight, if she had not lost 
it, the evidence for a supernormal phenomenon is gone. The 
first account of the story turned out to be incorrect, and the 
second did not state the exact facts. 

3ut it is interesting to note that, if the judgment of the medical 
men was correct, the experiment of the father could not be nulli- 
fied by the nearness of the card to the eyes, or its positions where 
vision from the side of the nose would be possible in normal 
conditions. That is, accepting the verdict of the physicians, there 
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would be no doubt of supernormal vision, and an incident of 
unusual interest. It loses a part of its force, however, from the 
fact that the child did not die until the next day, a fact which 
eliminates its significance for in articulus mortis coincidences. It 
would have to be classified as clairvoyance or telepathy inde- 
pendent of the usual conditions supposed to accompany death. 
It is not connected with apparitions of the dying nor with any- 
thing like post-terrene knowledge. 


But as remarked all this depends wholly upon the certainty 
that the diagnosis was correct. The physicians, however, may 
have been mistaken in the view that the sight was “ utterly 
destroyed.” The facts suggest that they were wrong and as- 
suming that, there is only a normal phenomenon. It is interest- 
ing to remark that the judgment of the expert has to be dis- 
credited in order to justify scepticism in this case and that of 
the father seems to have been more trustworthy than that of the 
physicians, or at least his natural assumption. But you can make 
the phenomenon normal only by discrediting the judgment of 


the physicians. Accepting their testimony would establish a 
presumption for the supernormal, if it did not actually prove 
it—Editor. 





AN OLD CASE OF MATHEMATICAL PRODIGY. 


The following case which will have some historical interest 
came to me in the manner explained in the informant'’s letter. 


Washington, D. C., August 18th, 1913. 
ProFEssor JAMES H. Hystop, 
My Dear Sir: 

I have recently come across a statement signed by Benjamin 
Rush, as Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery and the Relief of Free Negroes Involuntarily 
Held in Bondage, printed in the New Jersey Journal and Political 
Intelligencer of January 21st, 1789, which has to do with unusual 
powers of arithmetical calculation on the part of an African slave. 
A photostat reproduction of the page of the New Jersey Journal 
containing the statement signed by Rush is enclosed. Tissues used 
in repairing the original newspaper caused the gaps and open spaces 
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in the reproduction. I am therefore sending to you the typewritten 
text to fill in gaps. Perhaps a transcript of the article will be of 
interest to readers of the Journal. 
Truly yours, 

Wo. A. SLADE. 


It will add value to the incident to learn who Benjamin Rush 
was, tho he is known well enough historically in the medical and 
political world. The following account of him is given in the 
Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

Benjamin Rush was an American physician. He graduated 
at Princeton in 1760. After serving an apprenticeship of six 
years with a doctor in Philadelphia, he went for two years to 
Edinburgh, where he attached himself chiefly to William Cullen. 
He took his M. D. degree there in 1768, spent a year more in the 
hospitals of London and Paris, and began practice in Phila- 
delphia at the age of twenty-four, undertaking at the same time 
the chemistry class at the Philadelphia medical college. He was 
a friend of Franklin, a member of Congress for the state of 
Pennsylvania in 1776, and one of those who signed the Declar- 
ation of Independence the same year. In 1774 he started along 
with James Pemberton the first anti-slavery society in America 
and was its secretary for many years. 

For further information regarding the man the reader must 
be referred to the article just quoted. We have taken enough 
from it to indicate Benjamin Rush's right to record the incident 
and also to indicate something of its more than casual interest, 
tho it is without the investigation necessary in this age, more 
adequately to guarantee its scientific value. But it is an incident 


that deserves recording in the literature of psychic research— 
Editor. 


Wednesday, January 21, 1789. No. 275. 
THE NEW JERSEY JOURNAL AND POLITICAL 
INTELLIGENCER. 


ELIZABETH-TOWN. Printed and published by SHEPARD KOL- 
LOCK, every Wednesday. Subscriptio * * * * at two dollars per 
annum, Advertisements of moderate length, inserted for three weeks 
for eight shillings, and two shillings for each * * * * erwards. 


At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery and the relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held 
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in Bondage—Ordered that the following certificate be published. 

Account of a wonderful Talent for Arithmetical Calculations, 
in an African Slave living in Virgima. 

There is now living about four miles from Alexandria, in the 
state of Virginia, a negro slave of 70 years old, of the name of 
Thomas Fuller, the property of Mrs. Elizabeth Cox. This man 
possesses a talent for arithmetical calculations, the history of which, 
I conceive, merits a place in the records of the human mind. He is 
a native of Africa and can neither read nor write. Two gentlemen, 
natives of Pennsylvania, viz. William Hartthorne and Samuel 
Coates, men of probity and respectable characters, having heard, in 
travelling through the neighborhood in which this slave lived, of 
his extraordinary powers in arithmetic, sent for him, and had their 
curiosity sufficiently gratified by the answers which he gave to the 
following questions. 

Ist. Upon being asked how many seconds there are in a year 
and a half, he answered in about two minutes 47,304,000. 

2nd. On being asked how many seconds a man has lived, who 
is seventy years, seventeen days and twelve hours old, he answered, 
in a minute and a half, 2,210,500,800. 

One of the gentlemen, who employed himself with the pen in 
making these calculations, told him he was wrong, and that the 
sum was not so great as he had said, upon which the old man hastily 
replied, ‘“‘ Top, massa, you forget de leap year.” On adding the 
seconds of the leap year to the other, the amount of the whole in 
both their sums agreed exactly. 

3rd. The following question was then proposed to him—Sup- 
pose a farmer had six sows, and each had six female pigs the 
first year, and they all increase in the same proportion, to the 
end of eight years, how many sows wil! the farmer then have? 
In ten minutes he answered, 34,588,806. The difference of time 
between his answering this and the two former questions was oc- 
casioned by a trifling mistake he made from a misapprehension of 
the question. 

In the presence of Thomas Wistar and Benjamin W. Morris, 
two respectable citizens of Philadelphia, he gave the amount of 
nine figures multiplied by nine. 

He informed the first mentioned gentleman, that he began 
his application to figures by counting ten, and that when he was able 
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to count an hundred, he thought himself (to use his own words) 
“a very clever fellow.” 

His first attempt after this was to count the number of hairs in 
a cow’s tail, which he found to be 2,872. 

He next amused himself with counting, grain by grain, a bushel 
of wheat and a bushel of flax seed. 

From this he was led to calculate, with the most perfect accuracy, 
how many shingles a house of certain dimensions would require to 
cover it, and how many posts and rails were necessary to enclose, 
and how many grains of corn were necessary to sow, a certain 
quantity of ground. From application of his talents, his mistress 
often derived considerable benefit. 


At the time he gave this account of himself, he said his memory 
began to fail him. He was grey headed, and exhibited several other 
marks of the weakness of old age. He had worked hard upon a 
farm during the whole of his life, but had never been intemperate 
in the use of spirituous liquors. He spoke with great respect of his 
mistress, and mentioned in a particular manner his obligations to 
her for refusing to sell him, which she had been tempted to do by 
offers of large sums of money from several curious persons. 

One of the gentlemen (Mr. Coates) having remarked in his 
presence, that it was a pity he had not an education equal to his 
genius ; he said, “ No massa, it is best I got no learning, for man, 
learned men be great fools.” 

BENJAMIN RusH. 

The puzzle for most people lies in the assumption that an 
ignorant slave who could neither read nor write should be able 
to carry on calculations of so complex a character. Ordinary 
people cannot do it and even well educated persons cannot so 
promptly name the products of such figures as are involved in 
the problems put before this negro. The fact is that the 
process of multiplication is much simpler than most people as- 
sume, but whatever it is, we often find memory implicated in such 
results where memory with ordinary people does not extend 
beyond the multiplication table.. But in these mathematical 
prodigies it is possible that they have remarkable memories for 
sums and products which have once been worked out spontane- 
ously, as is apparent in this old negro. He confesses that his 
curiosity was excited in counting and he remembered the results. 
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Besides he complained in this very report that his memory was 
not as good as it had been. Suppose that he had spontaneously 
worked out certain products and sums and always remembered 
the results, he might easily have named these astonishing results 
without calculating as normal people have to do. There is one 
case which has never been reported by the investigators, which 
was proved to have been explained by this very process of simple 
calculations always remembered. When so viewed they do not 
seem so marvelous as superficially appears. They become cases 
rather of memory than of rapid calculation. 

The figures in all the instances above reported are correct. 
The third problem is unusually complex. It is not a simple case 
of multiplication and it may be wondered how this ignorant old 
negro could have understood the problem. It does not consist of 
merely raising 6 to the 8th power, but each power attained has 
to have the multiplicand added to it to make the next multiplicand, 
so that the process is a rather complex one and it requires under- 
standing more than multiplication and addition to proceed with 
it. If those who put the question to him explained its con- 
ception, the attainment of the result is not so perplexing. There 
is a confession of a mistake in regard to it, but just how it arose 
is not explained. It might have been on this very point. At any 
rate the case should be on record with our historical material. 
Mr. Myers calls attention to a few instances in his Human Per- 
sonality and Survival of Bodily Death, Vol. I, pp. 79-88 and 
we published one case in our own Journal Vol. V1, pp. 83-106. 


A COLLECTIVE APPARITION. 


The following incident was reported to me by the Librarian 
of Columbia University. He was at one time President of a 
Western Institution. It is second-hand, tho made practically 


first-hand by the man who was one of the percipients in the case 
—FEditor. 


One evening in the fall or winter of 1868, I was a caller at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Weaver, Calmar, lowa. They had 
been very kind to me, then a stranger and away from home, and a 
warm friendship had sprung up between us. As a result of this 


they had from time to time spoken to me very freely about matters 
of which strangers do not often speak to each other. On this partic- 
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ular night they seemed somewhat reserved, and conversation flagged ; 
until I finally thought it best to take my leave. But when I rose to 
do this, they each rallied, and urged me to stay, and looking at each 
other almost simultaneously asked the question, “ Shall we tell him 
about it?” Each agreed with the other that this should be done, and 
[ sat down again—to hear the following story: 

“We spent yesterday as we have spent so many days, my 
husband at his business and myself about my work, with nothing 
unusual to mark either the day or the evening. We spent the even- 
ing together at a little church festival or reception, returning at a 
comparatively early hour because we were both very tired. We each 
recalled afterwards, that nothing had been said during the day or 
during the evening or before we retired that would in any way 
lead to what followed. 

“ After sleeping for some time (we learned afterwards that 
it was about two o’clock) I was suddenly awakened (it was the 
wife speaking) out of a sound slumber, with the sense of some third 
person in the room. I was very much startled, because as you know 
there had been several robberies lately here, and was about to waken 
my husband—when I noticed that the moonlight made it possible 
for me to distinguish all the objects in the room, and there was no 
one there but ourselves. With a feeling that someone had crouched 
down suddenly at the foot of the bed I sat up in bed that I might 
see better—but detected no one. I was about to lie down again, 
quite satisfied, when I suddenly noticed what seemed to me a small 
point of blue flame in the ceiling of the room just above the foot 
of the bed. Again startled, because I thought this was fire, I was 
about to waken my husband when the peculiar color and shape and 
the rapid growth of this light made me hesitate and give my entire 
attention to that. The light spread from the ceiling down in a 
triangular form, the apex of the triangle at the top of the room 
where the light began and the base of the triangle ultimately reach- 
ing the floor at the foot of the bed and being about as wide as the 
bed itself. The color changed to a pale green, and suddenly out of 
the centre of it I saw as plainly as I see you now my father’s face 
and shoulders. You will remember that he died many years ago. 
I was so startled, and yet not frightened, that I exclaimed ‘ Why, 
father !’"—the exclamation waking my husband for the first time. 
He may tell you the rest.” 
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The husband continued the story: “I was wakened suddenly 
by my wife’s exclamation, though I did not know what she said. 
The light in the room was so bright that my first thought was that 
the house was on fire and that it was her cry because of this that 
had wakened me. I sprang up in bed with this one thought in mind, 
startled and confused—and I myself saw exactly what she has de- 
scribed to you—without a syllable of suggestion on her part what- 
ever. I saw it the instant I lifted my head from the pillow and 
began to sit up in bed. In turn I too exclaimed to my wife, “ Why, 
it’s your father!” She slipped her hand into mine and simply 
nodded, her eyes full of tears. And before either of us had said 
anything more, the light and the figure faded slowly away. We were 
both very much affected by what had happened and lay talking 
about it for a long time. I think that I fell asleep again before 
morning though I doubt if my wife did.” 





In previous conversations, Mr. and Mrs. Weaver had spoken to 
me about her father’s peculiar gifts of clairvoyance: mentioning 
especially his foreseeing the battle of Bull Run long before it oc- 
curred, and describing it with considerable accuracy. 

James H. CANFIELD 


Granite Falls, Minn., July 4th, 1900. 
Mr. J. H. CANFIELD, 
DeaR OLp FRIEND: 


In regard to the conversation you refer to, I think your version 
of that matter is about as | understood it at the time, as the story 
was told you 32 years ago, and has never been repeated, that I can 
remember of, to any one else. It has almost entirely passed from 
my memory. 

Yours truly, 


I. I. WEAVER. 


Columbia University, New York, 

October Ist, 1900. 
Dr. Canfield, the Librarian of Columbia University, and the 
author of the preceding, tells the following which President Mark 
Hopkins used to tell his classes in Psychology as his own personal 
experience. He said Mark Hopkins told it without comment or 
theorizing, and that it might be taken for what it was worth. 
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Mark Hopkins had parted from an intimate friend whose in- 
tention was to return the next spring. This was in the winter and 
snow was on the ground. Dr. Hopkins was a young man at the 
time and had very frequently called at the house of his friend and 
his friend’s wife. 

One evening soon after this friend had parted from him and did 
not expect to meet him again until spring, Dr. Hopkins was walking 
up to the house and saw this friend, as he thought, walking ahead of 
him toward the house. He did not understand it, but on recollection 
remembered that a train was due about that time and he thought 
that his friend had suddenly returned to his home for some purpose. 
Dr. Hopkins called after him, but no answer came and he ran for- 
ward to overtake his friend, who entered the gate, went to the house 
and started to go around it, Dr. Hopkins following, when his friend 
disappeared around the corner. Dr. Hopkins ran up hastily and 
could not find him anywhere. He went back and noticed that there 
were no footsteps in the snow but his own and was more puzzled 
than ever. In spite of this fact he supposed that it might be some 
tramp or similar person, and went for help to search the house. 
When the house was examined no one had been in it and nothing 
had been disturbed. Soon afterward he learned that this friend 
died in Gibraltar about the hour of this occurrence, and crying out: 
“Oh, I wish I could see the old house once more”. 

This story Dr. Canfield heard from the doctor’s own statements, 
as Dr. Canfield was one of Dr. Hopkins’ students. This was at 
Williams College, Mass. The chief incidents of interest are the 
single track on the ground with the two coincidences of his death 
and exclamation in his dying hour. 

Very truly, 
J. H. Hystop. 


The following case is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson. 
It was reported to him by Prof. H. N. Gardiner of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. It must tell its own story. It lacks the 
corroborative evidence usually required to substantiate the nature 
of the supernormal asserted in the story. But we are now so 
familiar with phenomena of the kind that there is no difficulty 
in accepting it as entirely probable, though it would likely appear 
less striking had we the detailed record of the facts. It is un- 
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fortunate that the opportunity for studying the case was lost. 
The narrative shows that it was hard to make any observations 
of a scientific character, owing to the disposition of the subject 
and the circumstances under which the trances occurred. If the 
real possibilities of the case had been appreciated by the father of 
the reporter, himself, a physician, an excellent centribution might 
have been made to science either by himself or by those who 
could have been put into connection with the case. But people 
seldom have any interest in science or the larger meaning of the 
cosmos. Such a thing as finding out its tendencies or purposes 
for anything spiritual or ethical out of it is not primarily thought 
of. It is only a play ground for self-indulgence. 

From what we know of similar cases, such as the Thompson 
Gifford, De Camp Stockton, Doris Fischer cases and others, 
it is clear what an opportunity was lost in simply amusing oneself 
with the present instance. ‘The difficulty of doing more with it 
1 fully appreciate, but a little seriousness about it with some 
scientific insight and imagination might have produced an epoch 
making result. As it is, the case must derive its value from those 
which have been better investigated. It can only help to show 
that such phenomena are more frequent than is usually supposed 
and that is something, though it is not a scientific result that 
would force important conclusions upon us. If the facts had been 
reported verbatim at the time they might have seemed less impres- 
sive, but it is probable that there was enough to have aroused the 
interest of really scientific people, had the opportunity been seized 
to ascertain whether there might not be more than is usually 
dreamed of in our philosophies. 

Inquiries by Professor Gardiner resulted in further informa- 
tion by the reporter. The informant knew nothing of the lady's 
antecedents. The subject professed entire ignorance of having 
musical powers and that she never received pay for any of her 
manifestations. This question hardly need have been considered 
under the circumstances which indicated that she was not a 
professional psychic. But it was a part of the inquiry and the 
answer. The lady denied that she had been entranced until forced 
to accept the testimony of her friends. The informant’s father 
made no special investigations into the case. No notes were made 
on the occasion of the manifestations and hence the report de- 
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pends entirely on memory. The letters written were to the 
mother and were seen by the informant, but not kept by her. On 
this ground she vouches for the genuineness of the letters and 
their content. There is no documentary evidence for the ex- 
perience in connection with Mrs. B. The father confirmed the 
statements about Mrs. B. and indeed about the case as a whole. 
The experiment with Mrs. B. was not agreed upon beforehand. 
The subject was put into rapport with any one simply by asking 
her to see that person. She always resented looking at anyone 
but “ Daisy,” and showed that she did not care to see anyone 
except “ Daisy.” 

The following contains, in answer to inquiries, further illus- 
trations of incidents in the informant’s experience with the sub- 
ject. They tell their own story—Editor. 





June 22, 1901. 
My Dear Dr. Hopcson: 

I send you a “ case’, badly evidenced according to our standards, 
but you can judge better than I whether it has any features worth 
investigating further or whether to tear up the correspondence. Do 
whatever you like. 

Yours truly, 
H. N. GarpiNner. 


May 8th, 1901. 
DEAR PROFESSOR GARDINER: 

I have been very remiss in not thanking you sooner for your 
nomination of me to the S. P. R. I have received and accepted the 
invitation to membership, but after writing to Miss Cushing, a series 
of exciting domestic events, among them the serious illness of my 
Father, put all further correspondence out of my head. 

What you say of the strict requirements of the Society regarding 
evidence makes me hesitate to bring before them the case I have 
in mind. I can’t corroborate any of my statements; first, because 
the person in question is sensitive on the subject of her powers, and 
would, I think, refuse to be interviewed or experimented with; 
secondly, because she and I have the worst possible opinion of each 
other. I having actually forbidden her my house! But I think 
you may be willing to take my word for the telepathetic manifesta- 
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tions in her case, which have nothing to do with our subsequent 
disagreement. You can, moreover, get a fuller and probably more 
philosophical account of the whole matter by writing to my Father, 
Dr. C. H. Boardman, 222 52nd St., Brooklyn. That he is qualified 
to judge, you may grant from his having been for years President 
of the Minnesota State Medical Society; for an even longer period 
State Commissioner on Insanity; a lecturer in the State University 
on Medical Jurisprudence, a specialist in nervous affections, and a 
student in London of the hypnotic methods of Dr. Tuckey and 
others, having spent a winter there for the express purpose. His 
intention of going to France to continue his observations was put 
an end to by a complete breakdown in health, and he never resumed 
active practice, but he continued an interested student of all these 
subjects. The case of which I am about to tell you came under our 
notice in the summer of °95. 


The lady, whom | will call Mrs. A. was a woman of strikingly 





“loud ” appearance—she wasn’t a lady, in fact, but had the means 
and the ambition to aim at. social distinction, and with that object, 
thrust herself upon us, first by laying us here and there under ob- 
ligations, and then by inviting herself to pay us a visit, which had 
finally to be put an end to by request. During the six weeks she 
spent under our roof we had ample opportunity to study both her 
natural character and her unusual gifts. In spite of a certain coarse- 
ness of nature, she was good-hearted, or at least good-natured ; she 
was superficial in mind, violent in temper, fond of display, careless 
of manner, dress and appearance except in public, used slang, 
slapped her servants, threatened an admirer publicly with a horse- 
whip, and generally, with her bouncing, hearty, vulgar ways, drove 
the whole family to distraction. We are not used to turning out 
guests, even self-invited ones, and hints or suggestions were lost 
upon her. In retrospect it is the choicest comedy—my dignified 
Father, my hospitable husband, and my horrified self, all cowed 
by this stunning brunette! She varied from a Mother Hubbard, 
and slippers out at heel, to a tight laced condition of black satin, 
scintillating with jet dingle dangles, red roses, and luft stickeret, 
but let her drop asleep, which she did three or four times a day in 
a chair, or in company, as often as not, and she was a different 
woman. Her face lost all its effrontery, and became beautiful ; her 
voice was music, exquisitely modulated, and every feature, eye-lids, 
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lips, fingers, quivered with expression. It was no suggestion of 
ours that brought on these frequent trances. She would “ go off ” 
while two or three people were in the room, talking of all manner 


of things. 


chair, we would lead her into another room, and make her lie down 
upon a lounge, without in the least disturbing her. This state com 
monly lasted all the evening, and we would have to wake her at bed 
time. She was never aware of what had passed, and tho’ it hap- 
pened night after night, and often in the day time, would not believe 
us when we told her of it. At last we made her accumulate proof 
of her own clairvoyance until she could no longer doubt it, where- 
upon she absolutely refused to let herself go to sleep in our presence, 
shutting herself up in her room, and locking the door on every 
occasion when she was not actually busy—eating, going out, or play- 
ing on the piano. I suppose she was afraid of our taking advantage 
of her condition to make her ridiculous in some way, or to discover 
some secret, whereas we had been regrettably scrupulous, asking her 
only the most commonplace questions, and restraining our curiosity 
until we could gain her co-operation. But as I said, no sooner had 
we succeeded in convincing her, than she refused any longer to 
exercise her gift. 

However, we had seen enough to open a new world to me, at 
least. Her first act, on going to sleep, would be to enter into com- 
munication with her only child, a lovely girl of 20, between whom 
and her mother there cannot have been, normally, a great degree of 
sympathy. 
Daisy, tho’ that is not her name, was at the time visiting a Southern 
city, | think Savannah; Mrs. A was in Evanston, Ill. with us, and 
their home in New York was rented for the season. 

Well, Mrs. A. would, on falling asleep, become transfigured in 
every way, and then begin to murmur in the sweetest voice, and 
usually in German, a language with which she had a slight acquaint- 
ance, endearing words, the most touching love-talk, to her daughter. 
Then, in English, she would begin to talk about her, describing her, 
her surroundings, and her occupation. She would answer our 
questions readily enough, but with a sort of lofty graciousness of 
manner—such, I am afraid, as we put on towards her in our ordi- 
nary intercourse!—of one condescending to harmless foolishness. 
But sometimes when we went so far as to ask “ What such a one 
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As she seemed at times in danger of falling from her 


This daughter, whom in her trance, or sleep, she called 
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was saying to her” or “ how she received such a proposition” an 
indignant flush would come upon her cheek, and she would answer, 
“Do you think I would spy upon my daughter! Do you think I 
do not trust my Daisy!” “Do you know what is in her mind?” 
I asked once, and there came over her face a most lovely expression 
of joyful, yet wistful confidence, very hard to describe. She nodded 
her head slowly, and answered “I know; yes, | know” and would 
not talk any more. 

I cannot go into details without wearying you, in this letter, 
tho’ I shall enjoy doing so, if it will interest you. She saw her 
daughter, time after time, as tho’ present, and we succeeded in 
getting her visions confirmed in the fullest way by letter. She could 
see anything else we asked about, but did so with the greatest re- 
luctance, protesting all the time “I don’t want to go there. I don’t 
care about this. I want my Daisy; let me goto her.” But the little 
we did get from her in this way was an absolute proof of her perfect 
clairvoyance. The most remarkable instance was on an evening 
when we requested her to follow a young lady who had just left 
our house, after a dinner party. Mrs. A. fell asleep a few minutes 
after she had gone, and my father, Mr. Hunt and I, with watches 
and time table to verify every statement, drew from her, minute by 
minute, an account of Miss B’s movements. She walked with her 
escort to the station, missed a certain train, parted with two friends 
who went south, took a train north, and on the exact instant in- 
dicated by the time table, slowed up at her own suburban station. 
Mrs. A. imitated exactly the noise of slowing up, letting off steam, 
and starting—was met by the coachman, who all but missed her by 
going to the wrong end of the platform, found an unexpected guest 
at home, and was obliged to share her sister’s room for the night 
in consequence. Mrs. A. had shown great impatience during all 
this, and here half-laughingly—she was never anything but courte- 
ous and tactful in manner while in this condition—insisted that we 
cease to detain her with Miss B’s affairs, “ when she wanted to go 
to Daisy.” But every circumstance, as we learned the very next 
morning, was exactly correct, even to the coachman’s waving a 
lantern, when he at first failed to see his mistress. 


I am afraid I trespass too much upon your time with so long 
a letter, and yet the case seems to me worthy of notice. I have no 
cbjection to giving you her name and address, 1f you think you can 
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learn anything from her without bringing me in, but that, as you 
can readily imagine, would not help to put you en rapport with her. 
I should suggest an entirely new series of experiments, by a fresh 
acquaintance, not known to have any connection with us. 

My Father has had also a singular case of double consciousness 
of which, tho’ I am sorry to say he did not take notes of it, he might 
be able to give you a good account. I could give you some of the 
striking facts of it, but of course not so well as he could. 

Hoping that you will excuse this long winded letter, I am, very 
gratefully yours, 

HArriETTe Hunt. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Inquiry for confirmation of the father brought the following 
reply and strengthens the case somewhat—Editor. 

3rooklyn, May 17th. 
Pror. H. NorMAN GARDINER, 
DEAR SIR: 

I regret that an attack of grip has left my cerebral machinery 
in such need of repair that whatever requires sustained attention, 
even ordinary reading or writing, costs such an effort that I am 
unable to reply suitably to your inquiry. 

However, | doubt if I c’d add anything of value to my daughter’s 
story: (no notes were made.) She may or may not have told you 
that the lady in question has no intellectual gifts or training, she has 
a lively imagination, is of a sprightly temperament, and has as little 
of the spirituelle in her nature as Sancho Panza. Further, she has 
a remarkable capacity for sleep: I do not mean so much prolonged 
sleep, as the almost instantaneous transition from the waking to 
the sleeping state. 

I cannot see that the subliminal consciousness—Dr. Holmes’s 
“the other fellow ’—explain these cases, and I have no theory about 
them unless (put a big mark of interrogation here -) the recently 
announced statement be true, that Dr Tuckey et al: of London are 
satisfied, as a result of their study of a certain medium, that there 
is a bridge between the finite and the infinite. Is this “ vero” or only 
“ ben trovato”? Dr. Tuckey—whom I met in London—and his as- 
sociates are men of standing and repute, and I should attach weight 
to their opinion. Well, let us wait and see. Skeptic as I am as to 
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spiritualism, I think of the six days of creation, of the Ptolemaic 
system, and of many another article of faith that once was, and 
decline to be dogmatic, even in such a matter as this. 

I am sorry that I cannot reply to your letter as | would, but I 
have reached my limit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. H. BoarpMAN. 
May 18th - Ol. 
DEAR PROFESSOR GARDINER: 

I enclose your letter for convenience of reference. So far as 
my knowledge goes the answers to your questions are as follows: 

Nothing is known of her antecedents and I do not know whether 
she did these things before she came to our house. She professed 
entire ignorance of her having unusual powers. I am certain 
she has never done so. 

She denied that she had been “ entranced,” stoutly maintaining 
that we were hoaxing her when we told her of her sayings and 
doings in that condition. 

The usual circumstances were as follows: While sitting with 
my father, myself, Mr. Hunt, or all of us together, usually in the 
evening after leaving the dinner table, but frequently in the morn- 
ing, as we sat at our needlework together, she would show symptoms 
of drowsiness; inattention to what we were saying, or faltering in 
her own speech, closing of the eyes, drooping of the head, and re- 
laxation of the whole body—yjust, in fact, the ordinary manner of 


“e 


one who “drops into a doze.” If, as often happened, she was re- 
clining on a couch, she would then exhibit a striking tho’ gradual 
transformation of expression, and presently begin to whisper or 
speak in a low voice, sometimes as if in answer to questions from 
another, but oftener, I think in a sort of monologue, as if—well, 
what I call “ mother talk; a sort of crooning, sweetly modulated 
flow of words, with an ecstatic smile, and caressing movements of 
the head and hands, as tho’ she held a child in her arms, stroked it, 
and laid her cheek against it, and half-sang to it such words as 
“ Darling, mein liebchen, mein herz! How soft your hair is, sweet 
heart! My baby, my love, my own, my treasure!” Not continu- 
ously, you understand, but with caresses intermingled, and pauses 
during which, in spite of the closed eyes, her face wore an expression 
of rapture, with lips slightly parted, and a soft color in the cheeks. 
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After a while she would resume a more ordinary tone, and 
appear to comment on her daughter’s appearance or actions. “ Yes, 
that looks very well—I would not sit there—I am glad you like 
him,” and such ordinary phrases, sometimes interrupted by another 
embrace or pet word. She also talked to her little dog, who was not 
with Daisy, but had been left with friends, somewhere near New 
York. He was a dachshund named Erdman, of whom she was very 
fond, and she always talked to him in German. 


After witnessing this sort of “trance” a number of times and 
gaining no very definite ideas from it, we told her of it, and asked 
whether she were dreaming. She put us off laughingly, saying that 
she “ knew she talked in her sleep” but had “ no recollection of any 
dreams.” Subsequently | ventured on addressing her, during one 
of these trances. I said in a low voice, pitched as nearly as I could 
like her own. “To whom are you speaking?” She turned her 
head towards me, but without opening her eyes, (she never opened 
them unless awakened) and answered with a tone and expression 
of surprise “ Why, to Daisy!” as if astonished that I did not see. 
Then I went on to ask other natural questions: ‘“ Where is she? 
What is she doing? Can you hear what she says?” and so on. 
She would answer in the most natural manner. On one occasion 
she informed us that her daughter in violet wrapper was sitting in 
her bed-room reading the Bible. It was 9 p. m. On awakening— 
that is, being wakened by us, as from an ordinary sleep, so that 
we might retire for the night—we told her of the account she had 
given us, and were well laughed at. ‘“ Now, I know you are hoaxing 
me!” she cried. “If you want me to believe all this you must 
make up stories more in accordance with the facts. Why, this very 
evening Daisy has written me she was to be at a party at the So-and- 
so’s— in her bed-room reading the Bible, indeed!” But a letter 
reached us in two days, written the morning after this vision, telling 
Mrs. A. that a severe head-ache had caused the party to be given up 
Daisy had remained at home, put on her wrapper, and gone to bed, 
“feeling barely able to read her Bible as usual.” Afterwards we 
wrote for a description of the wrapper and found that it had been 
exactly described. This is an instance of the “documentary evi- 
dence” we obtained. Another striking confirmation was obtained 
of one evening’s vision, which combined “ clairaudience ” with clair- 
voyance—the fine pianoforte performance of a stranger to Mrs. 
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A., introduced to her daughter in the drawingroom of the friend 
(I think a cousin) whom she was visiting. Several people, Mrs. A. 
said, were in the room; she named them, altho’ the next day she 
denied all knowledge of two or three of them. Among the number 
was a musician, who began to entertain the company with music. 
Mrs. A. appeared to listen, with rapt attention, her fingers raised, 
and sometimes beating time. Now and then she sang a phrase, and 
again would exclaim—* Beautiful !—just listen to that !—Bravo!— 
Oh, exquisite?” and so on. After several minutes of this a frown 
appeared on her forehead: she uttered several exclamations of an- 
noyance, and vexation—“ Oh, too bad! Pshaw!—I wish he’d go!” 
and then a long sigh of disgust and disappointment, followed by 
silence. We inquired the cause, and she answered, (as usual, with 
apparent surprise that we did not perceive what she did) ‘ Why, 
that abominable organ-grinder, who has stopped underneath the 
window, and is playing ‘Sweet Marie.” Of course So-and-so 
(naming the musician) “has had to stop. He (or she; I forget) 
could not stand the discords. 

Daisy’s letter to her mother, dated on the following day, con- 
firmed the entire vision—the accomplished visitor, the interrupted 
performance, the very tune played by the hand organ. 

Father made no special investigation of her condition; that is 
he did not test her eyes or her skin for insensibility. No notes of 
the experience were taken. 

We did not keep her letters. They were written to her mother 
and sometimes only read to us, but 1 myself was allowed to read 
them or passages in them, so that I know they were genuine. A 
similar letter of confirmation was in one instance received from 
another person, a friend in Brooklyn, whom Mrs. A. saw in her 
trance. 

There is no documentary evidence. Only my father can con- 
firm the facts and that only from memory. He met Miss B. on 
our “surburban” train the next morning, and questioned 
her. We did not use artificial means to entrance her. We 
simply conversed with her. “Can you see such-a-one? What is 
he doing?” There did not seem to be the slightest obstacle to her 
seeing anything or anybody, except her own reluctance to leave 
Daisy. She always appeared annoyed and impatient when “ de- 
tained” by questions as to another. “ Well, what do I care if she 
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is! 


Why do you want to know? Why won't you let me talk about 
Daisy?” would be her continual comments. And in almost every 
attempt she would end by refusing to “bother any longer about 
So-and-So.” 

I must apologize for the structure of this letter, which has been 
written amid continual distractions. If I saw amy prospect of a 
better opportunity to write, I would not send it, but I expect a con- 
tinuous series of rather exacting guests, and have scarcely even a 
chance to re-read this. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARRIETTE BOARDMAN Hunt. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Belief in God and Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropolog- 
ical and Statistical Study, by James H. Leusa, Professor of 
Psychology and Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr College. Sherman, 
French and Company, Boston. 1916. 

This book as a whole has no direct interest to the scientific 
student of psychic research. Chapter VI discusses the relation of 
psychic research to the problem of immortality, and later parts of 
the volume are devoted to the statistical study of the beliefs in God 
and immortality among scientific men. The chapter on psychic 
research is a very superficial one. It should either have been omitted 
from the book or have received an adequate presentation. The 
discussion of the Palladino case in this connection is silly and shows 
the extent to which the author knows or does not know the subject. 
A few authorities are quoted with stress on those supposed to be 
convinced, but nothing like any intelligent presentation of the real 
evidence. It could not be done within the space allotted to the 
subject and might best have been ignored. 

The statistical study tries to show that a large percentage of 
scientific men, as much as 66 per cent. in one class and 51 per cent. 
in another, do not believe in the existence of God or immortality. 
The author warns the religious mind of the dangers of this situation 
and he is half true. But much depends on what conception of God 
you hold and tho the author adopts a very broad conception, it 
does not sufficiently allow for its flexibility in spite of the attempt 
to make it elastic. The fact is that most scientific doubters about 
the existence of God never had any clear ideas about what their 
parents or environment believed in the matter and in rejecting some 
boyish conception of God assume that they are rejecting what they 
were taught. The idea of God requires a more able treatment than 
it gets in this volume. The early part of the work as well as large 
portions of another work by the same author lays much stress on 
what is supposed to be the absurd ideas which savages hold of God, 
when the present reviewer very much doubts whether the scientific 
man ever gets within gun-shot of what a savage really thinks. In- 
deed he makes little effort to find out, but quotes the savage’s words 
as if they had the definite meaning of civilized men. It takes a 
highly critical study of a savage to find out what his abstract ideas 
on any subject are. He is concrete in his language and can be 
nothing else, but his abstractions may be far more refined and remote 
than our own. About all the author shows is the mental attitude 
which different men take toward certain phrases, one of whom 
interprets them in a more or less literal and sensory—and therefore 
scientific—way, and the other in some refined, emotional or meta- 
phorical way. The scientific man is after clear and verifiable con- 
cepts, the religious mind is after attitudes of will and emotion 
toward things in general. All this needs to be taken account of in 
such statistical studies. 





